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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_—»>—_—— 
E hold the life of the Czar in the present conjuncture of 
affairs to be of the highest importance to Europe, and 
the latest telegrams do not, we regret to say, entirely remove 
apprehension. The doctors report that the disease pursues its 
normal course, and the temperatures recorded are not alarm- 
ing, but we think it is intended to suggest that his Majesty 
isnot an entirely tractable patient, and that his attendants 
suspect weakness of the heart. The action of the Holy Synod 
in ordering prayers throughout Russia must have been sanc- 
tioned by very high authority, the rumour about a Regency 
must have passed the censor, and altogether we see reason to 
believe that the great persons round the throne do not feel 
perfectly reassured. The truth must be known in a few days, 
and we can only hope that Nicholas II. may not only live, 
but regain such a measure of strength that to speak of a 
Regency would in Russia be an act of disloyalty, if not 
treason, The world wishes the present Czar to reiga as well 
as to survive. 


The German Reichstag, it seems evident, intends to approve 
the expedition to China. A vote was asked for on Monday 
during the discussion on the Estimates, and the . new 
Chancellor, Count von Biilow, made a most effective 
speech. He at once conciliated the regular supporters 
of the Government by agreeing to call the Bill a 
Bill of Indemnity; he denied that any quixotry entered 
into the expedition, which was entirely dictated by German 
interests; he quoted the Anglo-German agreement as 
securing to Germany free trade with the whole of China, and 
especially with the Yangtse Valley; and he explained away 
the Emperor’s threat of “no quarter” as made in a speech 
uttered under the belief that the whole of the Legations had 
been massacred. He did not, it should be noted, deny the 
excessive “severity” exercised towards Chinamen, which, 
jndeed, was admitted by the Minister of War, and justified as 
“retribution” for the cruelties of the Huns. But the 
Deputies seem not to have been seriously interested in that 
subject, and the general impression .in the House was that 
Count von Biilow had achieved a wonderful success. This 
impression, moreover, is general throughout Europe. We 
give elsewhere some reasons for distrusting its accuracy, but 
itis quite clear that the Emperor will be allowed for the 
present a free hand. As to his intentions there is not a hint 
either in the Chancellor’s speech or in those of his opponents, 


M. Delcassé also has made his statement on Chinese affairs. 
It appears that the expedition is most unpopular in France, 
as causing expenditure and involving indcfinite risks, and the 








French Premier in his speech to the Chamber on Tuesday 
was almost humbly apologetic. He had, he said, sent out 
twenty thousand men, but it was indispensable to rescue the 
Legations, and assist in garrisoning Shanghai. There were 
now only twelve hundred French soldiers in Pekin, and the 
Government was acting in full accord with that of Russia. 
He had himself laid down bases for a treaty which 
had received the approbation of the Powers, and “hoped 
that they were nearing the threshold of negotiations,” 
—a carefully worded phrase which does not suggest 
their rapid termination. He entirely objected to fix a 
date when the’ national sacrifices would end, and was evi- 
dently not quite satisfied that every Power was disinterested. 
In the event, however, of anybody snatching anything, 
“‘ France wonld continue to watch over her equilibrium.” M. 
Delcassé took much credit for saving M. Francois in 
Yunnan by his threat to the Viceroy, and, indeed, considered 
that he bad saved the Legations by his correspondence with 
Prince Ching and Yung Lu, but the general tone of his 
speech suggests a man who is dragged into a great enterprise 
which he secretly distrusts. 


The attitude of the United States in China has become 
almost unintelligible. The Government, according to the 
usual exponents of its views, is unwilling to quit the Concerts 
but considers that the terms demanded by that Concert are 
preposterous. Indeed, it is by no means satisfied that they 
are not intended to be rejected, and so to afford an excuse to 
Germany, and possibly to Great Britain, for seizing provinces. 
Washington even objects to the indemnity, declaring that 
China cannot pay it, and suspecting that it is only asked forin 
order that territory may be offered in exchange. The American 
statesmen would, it appears, leave the Government of China to 
punish the authors of the outrages, ask an almost nominal 
indemnity, and then as far as possible restore the status quo, 
especially not asking any demolition of forts, or fortified resi- 
dences for the Legations. Itis possible that some of these views 
are exaggerated in repetition, but it seems certain that a deep 
suspicion of Germany prevails: in America, that the conduct 
of the German troops in Chih-li has. greatly. wounded 
American feeling, and that the» Executive .would like to 


; retire from China in order to concentrate energy on the con. 


quest of the Philippines, where affairs are not going well. 


The reception of Mr. Kruger at Marseilles, so long and 
assiduously prepared by the Clericals and Reactionaries of 
France, came off, after several disappointments caused by 
weather, at 11.50 on Thursday. A vast crowd assembled 
and heartily cheered the old man, and the officials called on him, 
but the disturbances expected did not occur. Mr. Krager, who 
does not know any language but his own, responded through 
an interpreter to addresses praising his struggle against mis- 
guided England, ina short speech consisting practically of 
the assertions that the British were barbarians, that they 
had refused arbitration, that they burned houses, and that 
though human justice, might fail he counted on the justice of 
God. A Zulu would reply that the ex-President.is now 
witnessing proof of that justice. The reception showed the 
considerable feeling which exists in France against Great 
Britain, but we see in it no ground for national complaint. 
Our demonstration against Austria during the reception of 
Kossuth was at least as violent. Mr. Kruger, however, has 
still to be received in Paris, and Paris, though not less ex. 
citable than Marseilles, is a weightier city. 


The situation in the theatre of war is practically un- 
changed. The Boers still show great activity in the South and 
East of the Orange River Colony, where four commandos vary- 





ing from five hundred to a thousand men are said to be in 
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the field under Generals Botha, De Wet, and others; but it 
' is evident that the burghers and townspeople are growing 
sick of the war, and have begun to regard De Wet’s tactics 
as not merely useless, but criminal. Lord Roberts, whose 
recent riding accident has not kept him from his work, writes 
that Generals Barton and Douglas were most cordially 
welcomed by the inhabitants on entering Klerksdorp on the 
16th inst. This town, which is an important telegraphic and 
commercial centre, was occupied without opposition, the 
English columns, which converged from Potchefstroom and 
Ventersdorp, capturing a good many cattle and prisoners on 
their way. On the 18th the Boers under Commandant George 
Brand were shelled out of the hills at Baberspan and 
cut up by the Lancers with heavy loss. As a set-off, two 
“regrettable incidents” are reported, thirteen men of the 
York and Lancaster Regiment being ambushed south of 
Utrecht, and an outpost of the Buffs being surprised south- 
west of Balmoral, with a loss of six killed, five wounded, 
and thirty-one prisoners. The railway and telegraph have 
also been repeatedly cut in the South of the Orange River 
Colony, and De Wet is credited with having once more 
slipped through our lines in company with Mr. Steyn. 


The passages from a diary found on a dead Boer near 
Thabanchu, published in Thursday’s papers, are full of 
interest. There is a good picture of De Wet, asa man of 
medium height, with a reddish beard, and little fiery eyes. 
“ When you hear him speak, you know him to be a man from 
head to foot,—no talker, but what he says you feel. One 
could go through thick and thin with him.” For the other 
leaders, however, the writer entertains widely different 
sentiments:—“ Our motto is ‘Unity makes strong,’ but in 
reality there are constant dissensions instead of brotherly 
love.” The writer speaks bitterly of the circulation of false 
news, regards the continual trekking as useless, and asserts that 
all the best men are being killed or taken prisoners while 
only the cowards are left. ‘The whole object of our cause is 
lost sight of. No one talks of it. There is nothing but 
eating and drinking.” He mentions a curious point in 
De Wet’s speech. The Boer general, addressing the laager, 
said he believed the British would not be killed by the 
Mauser, but would be slain by lice,—doubtless a view sug- 
gested by his recollection of the plagues of Egypt. 


Mr. Morley forwards to the Times (November 17th) a very 
sad letter from the seat of war. It is signed Ellie Cronje, 
and describes in strangely temperate words the destruction 
of her farmhouse by a British Colonel whose name is 
suppressed. The inmates were, apparently, accused of 
favouring Boers who passed the house on their way to 
attack the British, and accordingly the house was burned, 
all furniture destroyed, the animals taken away, and the 
women and children forced to seek a refuge in the stables. 
The writer adds that on the same day seventeen other 
families were made homeless. The explanation offered is 
that the soldiers found rifles and powder hidden in the house, 
but we do not know that it greatly affects the question, 
which is whether this is the wise way of suppressing 
guerilla war. We doubt it greatly, and that not out 
of sentimentality. As the Transvaal and Orange Colony 
have been annexed, we would, after granting an amnesty, 
treat all attacks on her Majesty’s troops as rebellion, 
and punish the rebels when caught with severe sentences, 
inclading, when necessary, death. But we see neither sense 
nor justice in burreng houses and worrying women and 
children. A letter quoted in Thursday’s Westminster Gazette 
from a sympathiser with the policy of Sir Alfred Milner 
declares that nearly all the land-owning Boers are in favour 
of peace, and that 90 per cent. of the rebels now in arms are 
the riff-raff of Boerdom. Men who join the guerillas take 
their lives in their hands, they mean killing, and they have no 
right to complain if they are shot when caught; but thei: 
families have done nothing. It is said the houses are theirs, 
and that is true; but do we burn burglars’ houses whenever 
the police fail to catch them? It is still worse when it turns 
out that the houses may not belong to the burglars after all. 


A terrible railway accident took place on Thursday 
week on the Southern Railway of France close to 
St. Geours, near Dax, between Bayonne and Bordeaux. 


— world, was derailed while travelling down a gradient 
ere the train is officially authorised to run at th 

speed of seventy-four and a half miles an hour. Py 
the engine and tender leaving the rails the couplings ” 
carriages behind broke, and the restaurant car, rearing it it 
endwise, fell forward, wheels in air, on the luggage van ae 
it smashed to matchwood. The engine-driver and pe 

though badly bruised, escaped, but of the twenty-seven 
occupants of the restaurant car only four escaped shee 
serious injury, the Duke Canevaro di Zoaglli, the Peruvian 
Minister at the Quirinal and at Paris, being among the killed 
Mr. Rous-Marten, who has had special Opportunities toe 
inspecting the working of this particular €Xpress since its 
acceleration, maintains in his interesting letter to the Times 
of Tuesday that the speed at which the train was travelling 
was not excessive per se, but admits that “a speed which may 
be and is perfectly safe on a sound road easily becomes 
highly dangerous on a bad one, or on any portion of even a 
good road which may have been rendered temporarily un. 
sound,” and adds that the section of the Midi line running 
through’ the Landes is apt to be made unsafe by continued 
wet weather. In other words, the higher the speed 
adopted, the greater the necessity for a good permanent way 
and constant inspection of those portions liable to be affected 
by climatic conditions. But is there any infallible means of 
testing the soundness of a line besides running over it at fall 
speed ? 


Lord Rosebery delivered on Friday week, as Lord Rector 
of Glasgow University, a brilliant speech, which has subse. 
quently been distributed as a pamphlet. As a literary effort 
it was fully worthy of his reputation, and it will, we doubt not, 
convince a great many persons that a politician who can per. 
ceive so accurately and describe his perceptions so eloquently 
would, if accepted by all Liberals, make an effective ruler, 
For reasons stated elsewhere, we do not agree. If the ruler 
is but fit, we do not care much to what party he belongs, 
believing that he must always move along fixed lines, but 
every word Lord Rosebery utters convinces us more and more 
that he is the “able editor,” and not the daring pilot. The 
vague and ofteh erroneous impression of the people would be 
the guiding star of his policy. Every one, however, should 
read his speech jin pamphlet form, as it was undoubtedly 
uttered to smooth his path to power, and will assist 
all who study it to weigh his qualifications. To us there 
seems to be in all its splendid sentences but one piece of 
advice, and that is to enter your children on the “modern” 
instead of the “classical” side of the public schools, and that 
we hold to be wrong. The main product of much that is 
called technical education is a fidgety conceit. 


Lord Rosebery, we see, is strongly impressed with the 
belief that rival nations are outstripping us in commerce 
mainly because they are educated in more modern fashion. 
That more care, harder work, and more pliability of the 
American sort would make our commercial classes even 
more successful, we believe; but we do not believe that 
education, old or modern, always increases force for the 
business of life. We should like to ask Lord Rosebery where, 
if we are falling behind, he supposes that the eve r-increasing 
yield of the Income-tax comes from. It certainly does not 
come out of the land. 


Mr. Munro-Ferguson, who recently resigned the post of 
Liberal Whip, made a rather remarkable speech at Leith last 
Saturday night. The pith of his address, in which the difficulties 
of Parliamentary life were set forth with the utmost candour, 
lay in the declaration that it was futile to keep up the ap- 
pearance of cohesion in the Liberal party when there was no 
real unity of purpose. Personally he saw no ground for 
alarm in the tendency of the various sections to act inde- 
pendently. On the contrary, he believed that course offered 
the surest hope of ultimate success, “for the strongest group 
would attract support, it would come to represent the party, 
and so an Opposition would be formed which would eventually 
make a Government.” Itremained to be seen whether those who 
believed in the Empireand in the placing of its affairs on a busi- 
ness footing could exercise their influence over Liberal policy 
or not. “If those who supported Sir Edward Grey could not 
succeed in carrying their point, then he agreed that they had 
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better retire, though it would probably be into private life 
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as had been suggested, into Unionist pay.” In 

Inding a very frank and manly speech Mr. Munro- 
~ bade his hearers remember that neither election 
you nor programmes, nor reconciliations, nor appear- 
pongo would restore Liberalism to its position until 
it vould first regain the public confidence which it had 


temporarily lost. 
At the complimentary public banquet to Mr. Horace 
Plankett held in the Rotunda, Dublin, on Tuesday, Lord 
Dafferin, who presided, paid an eloquent tribute to the 
services of the guest of the evening. Mr. Plunkett, he said, 
had indisputably done more than any one else to advance by 
ractical measures, weli thought out and carefully elaborated, 
the material prosperity of Ireland. The leading principle of 
his organisation was “co-operation and self-help, in contra- 
distinction to isolated effort and perennial appeals to the 
Government for assistance.” In Lord Dnofferin’s opinion, 
the man who started a small village industry probably con- 
ferred greater benefit on his country than the maker of 
dozens of eloquent speeches in Parliament. The address 
presented to Mr. Plunkett by Lord Dufferin was signed 
by twenty thousand names, representative of all shades 
of political opinion and religious conviction and every 
material interest in the country, and the banquet was 
attended by nearly three hundred guests, including the 
Lord Mayors of Dublin and Belfast. 


rather that, 





The Victoria University, which comprises the Owens 
College, Manchester, University College, Liverpool, and the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds, has taken the first step towards a 
very important development of its work. Ata meeting of its 
Court, held last week, it was resolved :—“(a) That it is 
desirable that degrees or other distinctions in theology should 
be instituted as soon as practicable. (6) That it be referred 
to the Council (after consulting with the Board of Studies) 
to report as to the examinations and courses of study which 
should be required for such degrees or other distinctions.” 
Ten years ago resolutions to the same effect were brought 
forward and rejected by a narrow majority, but as Principal 
Hopkinson, of Owens, who moved them on the present occasion, 
observed, public opinion in the interval has advanced in the 
direction of recognising theological degrees. The importance 
of having alearned ministry, in the Church of England and in 
the Nonconformist Churches, is increasingly recognised; and 
as was well asked by Dr. Ward, “‘ what reason is there that a 
University like Victoria, which is in the most immediate con- 
tact with great centres of national life, should refuse to con- 
tribute its share to the required supply?” The proposed change 
isstrongly supported by educational authorities like Sir Henry 
Roscoe and Sir Richard Jebb, by the Bishops of Manchester 
and Chester, and by Nonconformist leaders like Dr. McLaren 
and Dr. Mackennal. We understand, and to a considerable 
extent sympathise with, the anxiety of Principal Bodington 
and others that there should not be too much delegation of 
the teaching required by candidates for theological degrees 
to theological Colleges outside the University. But the co- 
operation of such institutions is essential, and it would have 
been a serious error to delay further the practical commence- 
ment of arrangements for an academic development, without 
which University life must remain truncated, and University 

duties but partially fulfilled. 


An important judgment was delivered on Wednesday in the 
Court of Appeal, overruling Mr. Justice Farwell’s decision in 
the Taff Valley Railway case. The Judge in vacation was 
asked for an interim injunction against the Amalgamated 
bociety of Ruilway Servants, and, contrary to general 
opinion, he held that an action might be maintained against 
a Trade-Union, and that, therefore, the injunction applied 
for might be granted. The learned Judge argued from the 
general intention of the Legislature, and the inferences to be 
drawn from a Trade-Union’s statutory capacity for owning 
property and acting byagents. The Court of Appeal decided 
that such analogies could not be relied upon, and that, in 
the face of the deliberate omissions in the statutes, the right 
to sue and be sued must be limited to the three classes 
established by common law,—corporations, partnerships, and 
individuals. It is unlikely that the House of Lords wiil 
upset the decision, which is clearly in accordance with the 
law as it stands at present. Whether or not that law ought 
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to be amended is really a question for the Trade-Unions to 
decide. Their present anomalous position has its drawbacks 
as well as its advantages, for, though their funds cannot be 
made responsible for judgment-debts, and they themselves 
are not liable to restraint by injunction, yet their finances are 
not protected, like the funds of corporate bodies, from mal- 
administration and fraud. We have always upheld the value 
of such Unions, and we admit that a certain elasticity is 
necessary to their effectiveness, but it seems to us an open 
question whether a more recognised legal status would not 
be for their own interest. 


Sir H. Fowler on Wednesday delivered a most solid speech 
to his constituents. We cannot agree, as we have said else- 
where, with his praise of Lord Rosebery’s speech at Glasgow, 
except as a splendid literary effort; or wish, as he does, that 
the speaker should be the accepted leader of Opposition; 
but everything else he says is sensible and acute. He 
accepts the South African War as justifiable and inevitable, 
but condemns its management as cumbrous, costly, and ineffi- 
cient, and as showing that the lavish expenditure authorised 
by Parliament for the improvement of the Army had been 
foolishly employed. He advised the Liberal party, which had 
rid itself in this election of many faddists, to make the Empire 
strong not only by remedying these evils, but by devoting 
itself to the improvement of the condition of the people. They 
had never as a party accepted the political views of the 
Manchester School, and though they were doubtless divided 
now, he believed that they were tired of divisions which im- 
plied political suicide, and ready to reunite. It was a most 
encouraging speech to the Liberal side, though it lacked the 
programme which, next to a leader, is the necessity for any 
party which, not being led by a personality so great that the 
leader zs the programme, still aspires to rule. 


Sir Frederick Bramwell’s scheme of Metropolitan street 
improvement, modelled on the construction of the “ rows” 
in Chester, has naturally attracted a good deal of attention. 
In this scheme the ordinary street footway and shops would 
remain, but on the top of the ground-floor shops there would 
be an elevated footway 10 ft. or 15 ft. wide, with a second row 
of shops on the first-floor level, sheltered by the projecting 
stories above, connected by staircases with the ground floor, 
and by foot-bridges with the corresponding footways on the 
other side of the street. Sir Frederick Bramwell claims for 
his scheme that it would give a double row of shops, that it 
would afford protection from the weather, safety from the 
dangers now attendant on crossing the streets, and lastly, 
that it would lend itself to varied and picturesque archi- 
tectural treatment. The scheme has been subjected to a 
good deal of friendly criticism in the columns of the Times 
where it was originally propounded, the most serious 
objections being those connected with cleansing, police 
supervision, and the height of the foot-bridges; and a 
controversy has arisen between Mr. Frederic Harrison and 
Mr. Emerson, tke President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, as to the competence of the London 
County Council to impose on purchasers or lessees of sites 
elaborate conditions of design. Mr, Harrison would have 
us call the new street ‘“‘The Council Broadway.” Surely 
“ Broadway ” by itself would be infinitely preferable. 


We have to record with sincere regret the death, at the age 
of fifty-eight, of Sir Arthur Sullivan, the most popular British 
composer of the century. Years before the Savoy triumvirate 
was formed we ventured to predict in these columns that a 
great fortune was in store for the composer who could set 
good comic verse to good music. Sir Arthur Sullivan realised 
this prediction and thoroughly deserved his popularity. He 
was almost as great a coiner of tunes as Offenbach, with 
a far greater command of technique and with none of 
Offenbach’s canaillerie. If his more serious compositions 
hardly fulfilled the brilliant promise of his youth, it must be 
remembered that he was an almost lifelong victim to ill- 
health. But at least it can be said of him that his most 
characteristic work gave wholesome pleasure to the million: 
neminem tristem fectt. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Cousols (23) were on Friday 98}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
LORD ROSEBERY’S GREAT SPEECH. 


HERE are two minds in Lord Rosebery, the one 
which governs his action and the other which 
generates his thoughts, and it is as difficult to regard the 
latter without admiration as to feel for the former any- 
thing but a pity not always untinctured with scorn. - There 
is so much literary power in the man and so little real 
grit. He seldom misapprehends a situation, and almost 
never misdescribes one, but his method of dealing with 
that situation inspires, in us at least, no particle of con- 
fidence. Either his brilliant ideas never solidify into 
convictions, or, which is much more probable, he has 
imbibed the idea, so common in America, that in a 
democracy leadership is impossible, that the governing 
mass must be managed till it goes right, cajoled into 
wisdom, startled into action, bantered into common-sense. 
There is not a great journal in the world which would 
not be wise to give him five thousand a year as editor, 
and not a public man who would not doubt in his heart, 
if he ruled England, whether England were safe. He said 
Home-rule must wait until England was convinced ; but 
the Irish Members rebelled at the saying, and now who 
knows what Lord Rosebery’s policy about Home-rule is? 
He says, almost daily, that he is an Imperialist, and 
describes that creed with all the force of his glowing 
imagination ; but who is certain, if the Little Englanders 
numbered a hundred and fifty before a crucial divi- 
sion, that he would not explain that he admired the 
builders of Rome but his ideal Emperor was Hadrian. 
Just read his speech as Rector of the University of 
Glasgow, and ask yourself how many men in this 
country, or for that matter in the world, could have 
delivered so eloquent a speech, so felicitous in phrase, 
so full of insight, so deficient in anything which would 
help those who heard it on to a conclusion. It is abso- 
lutely charming unless you want to be guided. He 
exults with almost poetic fervour over the fact of Empire, 
and never tells us why he thinks it more valuable than 
limited dominion, why he considers rule over a fifth of 
the world so much more desirable than rule over a tenth. 
He paints with the brush of a Rembrandt the gloomy, 
or rather the deeply shadowed, times which are coming ; 
the fierce rivalry of the peoples which will mark the 
twentieth century, a rivalry which will extend to commerce 
as well as dominion, the ravening desire of all nations 
to become “nations of shopkeepers”; the wonderful, 
almost terrible, change which has passed upon the 
world since Europe lay inert, and the kingdoms had com- 
paratively few soldiers, and the present time, when the 
nations have become “ passive armies,” and inertness has 
roused itself to trained, eager, and scientific rivalry. 
And therefore, in words that burn, he bids his country 
“prepare”; but how she is to prepare or what is her 
weakness he gives no hint, unless, indeed, we take 
it to be one that the Universities still teach Greek 
instead of German,—which is a purely literary hint. 
He says, and we are genuinely grateful to him for 
saying it, that there is a visible deficiency of first-rate 
men adequate to the heavy tasks that are now before 
us, and asks us to use to more purpose the large reserves 
of good material we possess. ‘There could not be better 
or more urgently needed advice ; but then how are we to 
use them ? Will Lord Rosebery, as Premier, let into office 
any but the hundred or so to whom on each side office is 
now restricted, or give the willion equal chances with the 
ten thousand, or sweep away that strange barrier which 
confines all State employment to the studious boys who at 
twenty can best answer difficult: questions put to them on 
paper? To kill patronage—which is nevertheless not 
dead—we have dammed up all the sources that supply 
ability save one; ought we to break the dam? Lord 
Rosebery is silent, or rather he hints that if we examined 
in German instead of Greek things would be a little better. 
He declares, quite truly and in perfect sentences, that the 
nation is deficient in the habit of self.examination, does 
not sufficiently inquire into its own alertness, efficiency, 
thoroughness, and foresight, and he bids us cor- 


suppose that his suggestion of a decenni 

mission to investigate such failures is mayb  Oe 
of rather grotesque jocularity. And then he win - it 
with a splendidly eloquent peroration, which, if it ; seg 
anything at all—and we have no intention of a 
Lord Rosebery of iusincerity—means that we have be 
up a glorious dominion and have earned the favour of the 
Almighty without making the continuous but va ‘ 
“preparations” he so ardently desires, or remedying 
the deficiencies he so eloquently points out, « Hoe 
marvellous it all is! Built not by saints and an ax 
but the work of men’s hands; cemented with men’s ae 
blood and with a world of tears, welded by the best brains 
of centuries past; not without the taint and reproach 
incidental to all human work, but constructed on the whole 
with pure and splendid purpose. Human, and yet not 
wholly human, for the most heedless and the most cynical 
must see the finger of the divine. Growing as trees grow 
while others slept ; fed by the faults of others as well as 
by the character of our fathers ; reaching with the ripple 
of a resistless tide over tracts and islands and continents 
until our little Britain woke up to find herself the foster. 
mother of nations and the source of united Empires. Dp 
we not hail in this less the energy and fortune of a race 
than the supreme direction of the Almighty ?” 


Lord Rosebery will think these remarks bitter, and 
they are bitter, but it is because we see cause for bitter. 
ness. Nothing will ever be done in politics to advance 
any cause without leadership, and year by year the very 
idea of leadership is dying out of the men who should 
lead. They are all ‘listening, all afraid of their own 
thoughts, all seeking a refuge from the imaginary dulness,. 
or suspicion, or wrath of the democracy in a kind of polished 
silence. They will not speak lest they should perchance 
offend, or be misunderstood, or stir up feelings of which 
they were not aware. The ignorant speak out, but those who 
know say nothing, more especially if they are aristocrats, 
for every aristocrat has lurking somewhere in his brain 
the belief that democracy is really a wolf to be held by 
the ears. Even Mr. Labouchere has that, though, unlike 
most of his order, he would like to let the wolf go. The 
democracy all the while is merely a mass of individuals, 
most of them dully respectable and sensible persons, all 
pining for the lead which nobody will give them. Among 
these offenders we count Lord Rosebery first, because of 
the contrast between his silence and his intellectual 
powers. He is bound to be silent, he will say, until he is 
in office; but in truth he is like the regular American 
politican, who maintains silence as to his real thoughts 
lest they should keep him out of office. It is fear, not 
etiquette, that moves him, and induces him, and those 
like him, to keep back real instruction lest in the flood of 
criticism their chances should be damaged. There are 
others, many, who defend silence, as some writers defend 
their abstinence from conversation, because they fear to 
waste useful material; but we do not impute that meanness 
to Lord Rosebery. Zat is the excuse of men who know 
that the light they can give is only that of a candle which 
must be spared or it may burn out, and Lord Rosebery is 
among those who could turn on an electric flame, but will 
not, lest enemies should see as well as friends. He 
aspires to rule England, and in his own mind is conscious 
of the power to do it, but thinks the legal right must be 
won by dodgeries, and cajoleries, and concealments, ending 
at last in prostrations before “opinion.” We do not say 
he is alone in his vicious habit. The country at this 
moment is distressed by the Boer War, alarmed, as Lord 
Rosebery is, by its new relation to the Continent, be- 
wildered by its own incapacity to arrive at a purpose in 
China, and paying in millions upon millions for all those 
perplexities, and on none of them will any leader say one 
illuminating word. They all shrink more or less, lest, as 
they say, they should say too much ; and none worse than 
Lord Rosebery, of whom half the world believes—even we, 
who distrust him, believe—that to him the faculty of clear 
perception, of wide outlook, of just discrimination between 
the essential and the accidental, has most certainly been 
given in large measure. If he does not change his way 
quickly he is lost, for upon this one truth at least he may 
rely. It is the merit, or the fault, of Englishmen 10 
politics that they will grant to the Jiterateur everything 





rect this dangerous want; but as to the method 
he gives no sign, for we will not do him the injustice to 





excepting power. Lord Rosebery is neither counsellor 
nor man of action: he is the brilliant man who comments, 
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COUNT VON BULOW ON CHINA. 
n Emperor has evidently obtained in Count 
Bm the Chancellor he desired. Adroit, 
hedient, and, we fear we must add, a little unscrupulous, 
a h a full command of words, and perfect control of his 
a r, with a thorough knowledge of his countrymen’s 
fables, and a humour which keeps the Deputies in kindly 
mood the Count is a perfect interpreter between his im- 
ulsive master and the German Parliament. Has the Em- 
eror spent seven millions on an expedition to China, and 
so broken through the Constitution ?—well, the Chancellor 
admits the fact, declares that the orders were given 
against bis own advice, and professes entire readiness to 
turn his Bill for the expenditure into a Bill of Indemnity. 
There are ringing cheers, the honour of the Reichstag is 
saved, the Constitutionalists are pacified, a majority is 
secured, the Count himself is accepted as a good Constitu- 
tionalist, and the Emperor will send another expedition 
whenever and wherever it seems good to him. He is not 
in the least fettered by being pardoned; rather he is 
better assured than ever that in acting at once without 
consulting the representatives of the people he is only 
anticipating their most earnest wishes. Then the 
Emperor is a little ashamed of his speech at Wilhelms- 
haven ordering that quarter should be refused to China- 
men, Germany being flooded with letters from her own 
soldiers describing the consequent massacres. The War 
Minister, General von Gossler, defends them because 
they are retribution for the atrocities committed by the 
Huns in Germany only fourteen hundred and fifty years 
ago; but Count von Biilow is wiser than the General, and 
suavely explains that a speech by the Emperor is not an 
official act, and that his master made this one while he 
believed in the barbarous massacre of all the European 
Legations. It was natural, therefore, that his Majesty 
should threaten a severe retribution. The excuse is con- 
sidered in Germany excellent, though its consequences to 
Chinamen have been so terrible, and though a speech by 
a Commander-in-Chief to soldiers about their conduct as 
soldiers is usually considered an official act. The 
Chancellor himself, again, though he probably smiled 
at the awkward attempt of the Minister of War to 
repeat the Emperor’s allusion to Huns, is himself quite 
capable of relating history—shall we say in a somewhat 
haphazard way’ He wanted to repudiate the charge that 
the seizure of Kiao-chow had put the match to the China 
magazine, and asked fairly enough why that seizure 
was more provoking, sanctioned as it was by a 
treaty, than Russian, or French, or British acquisi- 
tions. That was reasonable rhetoric; but Germans 
like to ascribe, not only the bluebottle flies, but 
the earthquakes, to the British, and the Chancellor 
therefore declared that the Chinese had been forced to 
cede not only Hong-kong, which he acknowledged was 
only a barren rock, to the British, but also Burmah. He 
isa man of unusual cultivation, even among Germans, 
and must have known perfectly well that Burmah was no 
more Chinese than Bengal; that the effort of China to 
conquer it in 1765 was defeated with awful slaughter ; 
that Alompra, the Sovereign who founded the dynasty 
which we subverted, was as independent as William II.; 
end that neither Lord Dalhousie nor Lord Dufferin ever 
thought of China as having even remote suzerain rights 
in the delta of the Irrawaddy. The remark was con- 
venient, however, because though Hong-kong and Wei- 
hai-wei are not bigger than Kiao-chow, Burmah is, and 
accordingly it was made. And lastly, there is a sort of 
suspicion among quiet Germans, especially in the non- 
industrial provinces, that the Emperor’s expedition is a 
littleQuixotic, and that he wishes to pose as a Barbarossa, 
or redresser of the world’s wrongs, a suspicion which we 
entirely believe tobe unjust. Therefore Count von Bulow 
strongly affirms that the Hohenzollerns are not Bonapartes, 
that the Emperor has no intention of righting the wrongs 
of other peoples, or of making of his Empire a lightning- 
conductor for the rest of the world. He is moved only by 
his perception of German interests, and to them only in 
the most direct sense is he devoted. And so opposition 
melts away into a rebuke from Dr. Lieber, the leader of 
the Centre, and a diatribe from Herr Bebel, the leader of 
the Socialists, the leader of the Liberals, Herr Richter, 
having been smashed en passant by proof that he once as 








editor wrote something which does not agree with his 
present attitude as Deputy; and the Emperor, as we 
predicted, will easily get his vote. 

Count von Biilow is obviously, from his master’s point 
of view, the right’ man in the right place; but we do not 
quite perceive in his speech the reassuring quality read 
into it by some of our contemporaries. He repeats, in- 
deed, the statement that unless forced, Germany will not 
consent to any plan of partition, but says nothing as to 
the contingencies which would leave her no alternative. 
He claims for Germany right of trading with the whole of 
China, especially the Yangtse Valley, and is highly con- 
tent with the Anglo-German agreement because in his 
judgment it secures to Germany new rights which he does 
not define. He is supposed to favour Free-trade with 
China for all the world, but as we read his speech, he is 
rather seeking for Germany the treatment known in 
diplomacy as that of the “most favoured nation.” He 
gives no pledge that the Emperor will restrain the 
violence of the German soldiery, which, be it remem- 
bered, he excuses without denying, and which was 
energetically condemned both by the Centre and the 
Socialists. Above all, he gives no light on the dark sub- 
ject which interests every British and German taxpayer, 
—namely, the means by which it is proposed to arrive at 
peace. He reads aloud with approval the proposals 
already settled by the diplomatists in Pekin as bases for 
negotiation, but has as little idea as Lord Salisbury or 
M. Delcassé how the Empress-Regent is to be persuaded 
to accept them. This silence is the more remarkable 
because the Concert, which, it is assumed, will be the instru- 
ment of Europe, is dropping to pieces under our eyes. 
America may be considered to have retired, Mr. 
McKinley suspecting Germany of territorial longings ; 
Russia declares that the terms suggested are impos- 
sible, and even absurd ; and France feels no real interest, 
in the matter, except so far as Russia is contented 
or the reverse. M. Delcassé, in fact, apologises to 
the Chambers for spending more money. The Powers 
left are Germany and Great Britain, and what they intend 
to dono one, Count von Biilow included, even pretends to 
know. It is believed in. America that the terms are 
intended to prevent submission on the part of the Court, 
and that the Powers have devised a plan for marching on 
Sian; but though this may haye been attentively con- 
sidered by the different Governments, there is no evidence 
that such a plan has been definitively adopted. It 
would be extremely disliked by Russia, and although 
Russia could be conciliated by negotiation and con- 
cessions as to Manchuria, all arrangements must be 
pertorce suspended until there is again a respon- 
sible ruler in St. Petersburg. We have no means 
of penetrating the secret counsels of Berlin, where the 
Emperor revolves very large plans, but we should say, 
judging from the debate in the Reichstag, from* Count 
von Waldersee’s abstinence from action, and from the 
necessity of awaiting a vote in our own Parliament, that 
Germany and England had resolved to mark time by 
making what must be a final appeal to the Empress- 
Regent. If she refuses the punishment of the guilty, 
or dare not concede it, and no force can be discovered 
in China competent to remove her, the Chinese question 
will enter on a new phase, the character of which, we 
suspect, Count von Bilow no more perceives than do the 
remainder of mankind. There is always one end to dis- 
cussions on China. We must wait. ‘That is always easy 
to us ; but as waiting involves spending, it may not prove 
quite so easy to the remaining Powers. 


NEW PHASES OF THE IRISH QUESTION, 

OSSIBLY half-conscious that, as regards the persona 
I impressiveness of its leadership, Irish Nationalisn: 
in him touches bottom, Mr. William O’Brien appears 
desirous of cutting something of a dash at the outset of 
his tenure of the position he has clutched. Accordingly, 
within the last few days it has become known that, so far 
as his influence goes, Irish M.P.’s will ignore the Decem- 
ber Session of Parliament at Westminster, and occupy 
themselves exclusively with the work of a “ National 
Convention,” the assembling of which in Dublin, on the 
11th of next month, had been previously arranged. To 
that end the “ provisional directory ” of the United Irish 
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League had a special meeting on Tuesday, and unani-| ganda for the compulsory expropriation of all the land. 


mously adopted, on Mr. O’Brien’s motion, a lengthy | lords of Ireland. Mr. Russell, in annou 
resolution which, from the quality of its language, was} ment from the post which he held 


neing his retire. 
as Parliamentary 


plainly of his devising, in form as well as in substance. | Secretary of the Local Government Board, by reason of 


Its concluding passage presses upon the newly elected | the Prime Minister’s inability “in present circumstances” 
Nationalist Members the view that “abstention from any | to give countenance to his expropriation project wae 

participation in the proceedings of the British criminals | that he should use his independence in and out of Parla 
would best befit the dignity of our own country, and would | ment to render the continuance of the present land 


best express our abhorrence of England’s guilt” (in the | system “ impossible,” and to “fight to the death ” 


against 


South African War), “while leaving the representatives | landlordism. We wish to render all respect to the di 

of Ireland at leisure to complete the work of united and | regard of selfish considerations which Mr. Russell ies 
disciplined national organisation which alone can extort | shown in giving up his position and prospects ag " 
England’s respect in the future, and enable Ireland to be | member of the Government, and to give full recognition 
effectively represented when the real work of Parliament | to the strength of his convictions as to the necessity for : 
commences next February.” This language, we notice, | termination of the system of dual ownership. Neverthe 
raises the gorge of the Westminster Gazette, and is indeed | less, we cannot but regret the course which he has thou ht 
regarded by that paper as illustrating the impossibility, | it hisduty to take, both for itself and for the influence which 
as things are, of an alliance between the Irish Nationalists | it is likely to exercise upon the general tone of agrarian 
and the British Liberals; but would Sir Henry Campbell- | agitation in Ireland. Until the other day there was no 
Bannerman say so? Would he deem it more than a | reason to regard the general agrarian situation in Ireland 
distressing symptom of the temper naturally induced by | as of an anxious character. The United Irish League has 
Mr. Chamberlain’s methods of diplomacy and of elec- | grown to its present strength by exploiting the hardships 
tioneering, coupled with the obstinacy of Unionist | of the small tenants of the more crowded tracts in the 


resistance to Irish Nationalist aspirations ? 


If he} West. Those hardships are undeniable and deeply to be 


would, some early opportunity of criticism may | regretted, but they are being dealt with, gradually indeed, 


doubtless present itself. That, however, is by the way. 


but on sound and safe lines, by the Congested Districts 


We have no criticisms for Mr. O’Brien’s style. C’est| Board, to the investigation of whose work Mr. George 
Vhomme. But what is involved in that completion “of the | Wyndham has wisely given his immediate personal atten. 


work of united and disciplined national organisation,’ 
from which Irish M.P.’s are not to be diverted by the 
comparatively unimportant functions which they could 
be discharging in December at Westminster? Prin- 
cipally, as we gather, the annihilation of Mr. Healy. 
Some ten days ago, in a speech at Westport, Mr. 
fedmond, as chairman 
of the approaching Nationalist Convention, to accept 
a resolution for the expulsion of Mr. Healy from 
the Irish party. This puts Mr. Redmond in a somewhat 
difficult position. He has swallowed the programme and 
policy of Mr. O’Brien’s United Irish League, and a few 
days ago was engaged with Mr. Dillon in dodging the 
police round some villages in Wicklow, in order to hold 
a meeting which Mr. Gerald Balfour had very properly 
proclaimed, as being intended to promote the intimidation 
of certain individuals. But, on the other hand, he must 
know perfectly well, no one better, that in the field of 
Parliamentary work Mr. Healy, on a moderate computa- 
tion, is worth ten of Mr. O’Brien, and that to drive him 
out of the Nationalist party would be to deprive that 
party of the most efficient exponent of its point of 
view in connection with Irish legislation. That being so, 
Mr. Redmond must quite fully recognise the force of the 
objection raised by Mr. Timothy Harrington and Mr. 
Patrick O’Brien at a meeting in Dublin last week to his 
giving any countenance from the chair of the Nationalist 
Convention to an attempt to ostracise Mr. Healy. When, 
moreover, that objection is enforced, as it was in Mr. Har- 
rington’s case, by a threat that if it were disregarded he 
would appeal to his constituents, and go into opposition 
to Mr. Redmond, that politician cannot help seeing that, 
even from the point of view of outward harmony,the excom- 
munication of Mr. Healy is likely to prove a costly and 


O’Brien called upon Mr. 


dangerous measure. Mr, Harrington was one of those 
most actively concerned a year ago in bringing about the 
temporary success of the “ Unity’ Conferences, and the 
strong line he is now taking is, therefore, the more 
significant as to the distrust and resentment excited in 
independent quarters by Mr. William O’Brien’s attempt 
to establish a boss-ship. 


In any case, whether or not Mr. Redmond is weak 
enough to put, and whether or not the Nationalist Con- 
vention is subservient enough to pass, a resolution casting 
him out of the Nationalist party, we may be pretty well 
assured that Mr. Healy himself will not accept his own 
extinction. Not impossibly, even while Mr. William 
O’Brien is engaged in elaborate attempts to crush him 
in Dublin, Mr. Healy may be found availing himself of 
some opportunity at Westminster to illustrate those 
remarkable Parliamentary gifts of his to which Mr. 
Patrick O’Brien referred in his protest against the ex- 
clusionist policy advocated by Mr. William O’Brien and 
Mr. Dillon. Such an opportunity may, perhaps, present 
itself in connection with Mr. T. W. Russell’s new propa- 


’| tion, on his appointment to succeed Mr. Gerald Balfour 


as Chief Secretary. It has hardly been alleged that the 
great body of Irish tenant-farmers, enjoying as they do 
perfect security of tenure at rents fixed by the Land Courts, 
and having lately gathered in a good harvest, were in a 
condition of privation or were suffering from injustice, 
If there had been any pretext for such a contention, it 
would, we may be sure, have been trumpeted up and down 
the country. Nothing of the kind was generally done, 
but this time the initiative towards a national agitation 
has come from Ulster, and it has been led, if not inspired, 
by Mr. T. W. Russell. He has taken up the question 
mainly on the ground that the Land Courts are dis- 
trusted, and, as he appears to maintain, rightly distrusted, 
by the tenants, although it is notorious that the landlords 
generally have never resented more bitterly than at 
present what they regard as the injustice done to their 
interests by the same tribunals. The plain man would be 
apt to regard these opposing allegations of inequitable 
working on the part of the Courts as going far to 
neutralise one another. They may, indeed, also be con- 
sidered as affording evidence of the essentially unsatis- 
factory character of any legal machinery for determining 
justice as between landlord and tenant, and possibly as 
a discouragement to all legislative interference in 
the domain of free contract between man and man. 
But the Ulster tenant-farmers may fairly be re- 
minded that it was very largely in deference to their 
views that the Land Act of 1881, embodying the ‘“ Three 
F.’s,” was framed and passed, and has by later legislation 
been extended in the scope of its operations. Surely it 
seems rather early days for them to be coming to Parlia- 
ment already, long before the lapse of a generation, to 
condemn as hopelessly unworkable the great economic 
and legislative experiment which was undertaken at their 
instance. In theory, we are a good deal inclined to agree 
with them, and to hold that in the long-run dual owner- 
ship of land is unlikely to work altogether well under 
any system of Courts; but, as it seems to us, very much 
more proof will be required of that fact than the prevalence 
among the tenant-farmers of one province of the feeling 
that they have been less liberally deait with by the Land 
Commissioners for a year or so than they used to be. 


Of course, it is open to the Ulster tenant-farmers to 
organise themselves, and to take all constitutional 
measures to persuade the Government and the British 
public that the view put forward by Mr. Russell is 
correct. But we feel bound to press upon them and on 
him that the somewhat fierce modes of expression which 
he has employed are liable to be, and indeed have already 
been, misinterpreted by Nationalist speakers and writers 
as holding out anticipations of co-operation, and even 
leadership, from Ulster in an agitation akin to that of the 
old Land League, with which the law-abiding and sober 








inhabitants of the Northern province could never have 
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twithstanding the misconstruction and 
has met from some sections of Loyalist 


his resolute endeavour to rule Ireland with 
ality as among adherents of divers parties 


. ti 
perfect 1™P “Only by the pursuit of that excellent policy 


van lasting harmon 


y and prosperity be secured to Ireland. 


those who have been long divided be brought 





of something like £80,000, was passed by the local 
auditor, who must have known all about it, and by a 
firm, late auditors for the city of Manchester, who 
never troubled to inquire. Then came the crash, and, 
happily for the public, the guilty have been brought to 
book. But the punishment of offenders is no cure for the 
misery caused by the offence, and the effect of the crime 
will continue to be felt long after the criminals have been 


Only so can healthy co-operation for the common good. | forgotten, 


—— cardinal merit of Mr. Horace Plunkett’s admir- 
4 hich so eloquent a tribute was paid by 


wish to make two comments. 


Such is a statement of the facts, and on these facts we 
The first is concerned with 


able work, to W - i 1d i Bost. . ; : 
Lord Dufferin at the banquet in his honour held in| the liability of auditors. This case shows, as fifty other cases 
Tuesday, that he has promoted such co-opera- | have shown, that the auditors are responsible for the accu- 


Dublin on 

tion, and we earn 
twenty 
him on t 
epabled t 
already ach 
advantage OF 11 
order is essential. 


o carry forward the enterprise in which he has 
jeved so much for the material and the moral 


estly hope, with his entertainers and the | racy of the balance-sheets they sign, and yet the idea has 
thousand signatories of the address presented to | somehow got abroad that auditors merely witness to the fact 
hat occasion, that he will be willing and will be | of the correctness of the vatious sums in addition and multi- 


plication, and, having certified that two and two make four, 


C have no call to consider whether the two and two may 
f Ireland. But to her progress on those lines | exist only in the fertile imaginations of the managers and 
If the United Irish League, as seems | directors. Many auditors themselves seem imbued with 


by no means impossible, should develop a policy of actual | this idea, and if the opinions of any dozen men were 


itimidation, to say nothing of outrage, the Government 
will be reluctantly compelled to avail itself of the powers 
afforded by the Crimes Act for the protection of liberty. 
It is essential that there should be no misunderstanding 
ag to the attitude of the Ulster tenant-farmers, if any such 
necessity should arise, and Mr. T. W. Russell and their 
other spokesmen should take every care to make it clear 
that, whatever their aspirations for changes in the law, 
they are sternly hostile to all unconstitutional methods 
of attacking rights which are now legal. 





THE PUNISHMENT OF FINANCIAL FRAUDS. 


HE trial of the Dumbell’s Bank case came to an end 
on Monday, when the jury returned a verdict of 
“Quilty” against the director Nelson and the manager 
Shimmon on the charge of misappropriating the bank 
moneys, and against the same two defendants along with 
the auditors Rogers and William and Harold Aldred on 
the charge of issuing false balance-sheets. There seems 
to have been an unaccountable reluctance on the jury’s part 
to come to a decision, and we are at a loss to understand 
the meaning of their recommendation of the criminals to 
mercy. There was practically no defence. The director 
and manager had been proved guilty of reckless dis- 
honesty, and the auditors had shown the most scandalous 
negligence, not to say fraud, in duties where the obligation 
of honesty and circumspection should be peculiarly bind- 
ing. The failure of the bank has caused widespread 
misery in the Isle of Man, and has brought ruin, as is 
usual in such cases, on hundreds of innocent families who 
are incapable of understanding commercial transactions. 
It is unfortunately not the shrewd man of business who 
suffers most in such affairs ; it is the widow, the half-pay 
officer, the country parson, and, generally, the class which 
seeks a safe investment for its small savings, and places 
implicit confidence in respected names. The largest 
sentence given has been five years’ penal servitude, and the 
smallest six months’ hard labour. Certainly the Court did 
not err on the side of severity, and the recommendation of 
the jury to mercy seems to us as misplaced a piece of senti- 
ment as was ever witnessed in a Court of Law. The one pos- 
sible excuse is that the other officials of the bank played into 
the hands of the culprits and made the chances of roguery 
fatally easy. The whole affair seems to have been con- 
ducted in the most unbusinesslike manner. The chair- 
man, who is the largest shareholder, had for years, as 
appeared from the evidence, been quietly receiving divi- 
dends from his own capital. None of the overdrawn 
accounts had ever come to his knowledge; indeed he 
confessed himself incapable of understanding the books 
even if he had examined them. In the face of such 
negligence the famous saying of the Ciaimant seems 
to have occurred to Nelson and Shimmon, with the 
miserable result which we have stated. It is not at all 
clear that the guileless chairman is not morally re- 
sponsible for a share in the result, for what business has a 
man to take the position of chairman of a bank unless he 
has some rudimentary knowledge of its affairs? But of 
the legal and moral guilt of the others there was never 


taken at random it would be found that the majority 

believed that it was not the auditor’s duty to go behind 

the figures presented to him. We hardly need to repeat 

how false is this conception. An auditor is there to pro- 

tect the interests of the shareholders or depositors from 

any risk of deception by the bank officials. He has to 

see that the balance-sheet is so drawn up as to exhibit a 

correct view of the state of the bank’s affairs as shown by 

its books, and he has to see that the books themselves 

are fully and accurately entered. It is true that there is 

always an ultimate risk of deception. There may be 

forgery or so cunning a manipulation of figures that the 
most skilled auditor cannot detect the fraud. But while 
the task of audit has its limits, these limits are wide ones, 

and if an auditor acts up to the proper conception of his 
duties the risk of fraud will be reduced to a minimum. 
In the present case, had the auditors examined the 
securities on the overdrafts and advances, the game of the 
manager and director would have been speedily put a stop 
to. And the duty is the more binding when, as in the 
case of the Aldreds, the firm has a name, as the trusted 
auditors of a great city ; and doubtless many investors on 
this assurance slept easily in their beds when otherwise 
they might have been more critical. Reasonable care and 
skill,—such are the modest demands which the public 
make of this profession, and they are entitled to satis- 
faction. In the case “Jn re London and General 
Bank” Lord Lindley stated the auditor’s duty so clearly 
that his words are worth quotation. “ His business is to 
ascertain and state the true financial position of the 
company at the time of the audit, and his duty is confined 
to that. But then comes the question: How is he to 
ascertain that position? The answer is, by examining 
the books of the company. But he does not discharge his 
duty by doing this without inquiry and without taking 
any trouble to see that the books themselves show the 
company’s true position. He must take reasonable care 
to ascertain that they doso. Unless he does this his 
audit would be worse than an idle farce.” 

Our second comment is on the general question of the 
punishment of financial frauds. The disinclination of the 
jury in the Dumbell’s case to bring in a verdict of 
guilty seems to point toa laxity of feeling on this subject 
as compared with other criminal offences. For ourselves, 
we find it difficult to imagine an offence which contains 
more of the attributes of crime. A man, or a body of 
men, in cold blood, and in a series of acts spread 
probably over many years, with no other aim than private 
enrichment, carry on a course of swindling which in- 
evitably results in a ruin compared with which the march 
of an invading army may be trivial. It is useless to say 
that. such commercial swindlers hope to pay back the 
money they have taken, that they are only speculating 
unwisely and illegally with capital not their own, and that 
it is merely an accident of luck which makes them 
defaulters. The man who enters upon such a course has 
the probable consequences clear before him from the first, 
he has the example of many tragedies to give him pause, 
and he must from the outset compass a thousand little 
acts of deceit to preserve appearances. It would be hard to 





any question, and the false balance-sheet, wherein the 
capital of the bank was overestimated to the extent 





find a more glaring example of the mens rea. Punishment, 
it appears to us, is based upon three grounds,—the moral 
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is done with calculation and leisure; not in a sudden 
passion or a momentary temptation. 


who scarcely know of his existence. 
guilt be the harm it inflicts on society, here is the most 
unsocial and misanthropic of all crimes. And, finally, this 
class of criminal is not like the common thief of our pave- 
ments. He has been used, as a rule, to comfort, it may 
be luxury, and when the terrors of the law are rigorously 
dealt out to him, his fellows may hesitate, and terror 
be successful when all appeals to honour or religion 
fail. We earnestly desire to see this particular crime of 
commercial wrongdoing, when by its very nature it 
affects so many innocent people, punished unsparingly and 
unceasingly. In our complex civilisation, where men no 
longer wage private war and our very vices are sedentary 
and civilised, there is the most pressing need to hold the 
gate against civilisation’s peculiar enemy. There is un- 
fortunately a habit abroad among people who have not 
suffered of talking mildly of this species of crime, and 
deprecating severe penalties. We must .be careful not to 
do anything in restraint of trade, they say; as if trade 
could suffer from the summary punishment of rogues. 
The vigorous enforcement of the law and the extension by 
statutes of the scope of that law may in time inspire a 
salutary fear in this, the most dangerous of all species of 
wrongdoers. Meantime, by greater caution and the de- 
mand of-a more rigorous audit in certain commercial 
affairs, we can lessen the chances of temptation. 





LONDON STREETS AND THE COUNTY COUNCIL. 


R. FREDERIC HARRISON has decidedly the best 
of the argument in the correspondence about the 
new street which is to connect Holborn with the Strand. 
Tt has often been said that architects think more of the 
appearance of their buildings than of less visible but not 
less important details. We find no fault with them on 
this account. There must be a division of labour among 
the designers of buildings, and the architect may very 
well leave such matters as drainage and ventilation to be 
dealt with by experts in those special lines. But the only 
condition on which he can do this with safety is that he 
shall modify any feature in his design which conflicts with 
these less showy needs. The Law Courts are a melancholy 
example of the injury which the fame of a great artist 
may suffer from the neglect of arrangements which do not 
come strictly within his province. Sir Frederick Bram- 
well may be quite right in thinking that the new street 
would look best with a covered walk below, a second foot- 
path on what may be called the first floor, and frequent 
foot-bridges carried across the street at the higher level. 
Possibly Sir Frederick thinks the railway-bridge at the 
bottom of Ludgate Hill a fine architectural feature. But 
to our mind he is clearly wrong in making this sugges- 
tion for a city where every breath of air and 
every ray of sunlight has a value of its own. 
A pavement covered by a projecting upper story 
might be a convenient resort in rain, or in an 
exceptionally hot summer. But the rooms looking cut 
upon it would be neither so light nor so airy as if they 
came out to the street line, and some consideration is due 
to the health and comfort of their inmates. The utility 
of the proposed foot-bridges is beyond dispute, but, all 
things considered, we are inclined to prefer the police- 
man’s interposing arm as an expedient for crossing the 
road in safety. 

We agree, too, with Mr. Harrison that the County 
Council has been unjustly accused of indifference to the 
architectural beauty of London. It would, as it seems to 
us, be going altogether outside its province if it under- 
took to determine how London shall gradually be re- 
built. The public taste changes, and if the County 
Council were to stereotype a particular kind of architec- 


turpitude of the offender, the social consequences of his 
act, and the chance of deterring others from a like offence. 
In fraudulent commercial. dealings every element is 
present which makes severe penalties desirable. The act 


Its impudent 
deliberation gives it far-reaching results, for whereas a 
common murderer may slay a man, the sedentary swindler 
may slay his thousands: He sits among his schemes like 
some sordid Napoleon, and by his designs people suffer 
If the essence of 





The liberty—the anarchy, if you like scale 
characterises London hnutiding: does ad yom. 
very monstrous results. But we also can ro Some 
general improvement which the aspect of the stre vs the 
undergone in so many cases. If the Councit had ha 
a veto upon every design it might have saved ad 
from the failures. But it might equally have depr; bes 
us of the successes; and remembering what ay 
‘bodies can be in the way of taste, we are dis ae t 
think the latter result quite as probable as the ome tt 
is very proper that the Council should “ impose ns > 
tions.” We do not want to see the new street Brood 
way,” as we hope it will be called, without the additio, 
of any other word—disfigured by sheets of corry ated 
iron. But subject to these general conditions, i 
more faith in the rivalry of architects than in the develo 
ment of an autocratic school of County Council art. r 


We may go a good deal further than thi 
indeed distrust the ability of any public body taeda 
the rebuilding of London with any satisfactory architeo, 
tural result. But even if we were at ease upon this point, 
we should still hold that the London Council has other and 
more pressing duties to discharge as regards the streets 
within its jurisdiction than securing a high level of 
architectural merit. Before all things London is a place 
to be lived in, and a place to be got about in. Whatever 
merits it may possess in the former of these respects, and 
we have not the slightest wish to underrate them, it leaves 
much to be desired in the latter respect. The congestion 
of the streets grows worse every year. There are points 
at which at certain hours of the day vehicles can move 
only at a foot’s-pace, and may think themselves happy 
if this rate of progress is not interrupted every 
two minutes. The loss of time, of money, of temper. 
which these delays involve is incalculable, and as yet 
such street improvements as have been made seem only to 
add to the evil. They do but serve to send more traffic 
into channels too small for it to pass through. Nofwith. 
standing this, it is to the multiplication of alternative 
routes that we must look for such amendment as is 
possible, There is the traffic and there is the area over 
which this traffic has to be distributed. We cannot wish to 
lessen the one, and we cannot, if we would, enlarge the other, 
But we can do something to distribute the traffic, and the 
money of the ratepayers might be more usefully employed 
on a variety of small schemes having this for their object 
than on any one scheme involving very great cost. We 
have nothing to say against the new street out of which 
the recent correspondence has arisen. It answers to a 


details of the scheme can be in a position to say that this 
need could have been met at any less cost. But when 
suggestions are made which would involve the spending 


not but remember how little one additional thoroughfare 
will do to make movement in London easier. In all parts 
of the town there are “narrows” which destroy all the 
advantage to be gained from the wider streets between 
which they form the connecting links. 
points that we should like to see money laid out. We 
have many broad streets in London,—but almost invari- 
ably they begin and end in narrow streets, or have a 
narrow street interposed in the middle. The reason 
why all our improvements seem to effect, so little is that 
they disregard—inevitably, it may be—the great law that, 
as the strength of a chain is the strength of its weakest 
link, so the width of a channel is the width of its 
narrowest part. 

Hitherto, perhaps, too much attention has been paid to 
the provision of new routes from north to south. Neces- 
sary as these may be in themselves, they do but feed the 
traffic which is already too much for the streets that run 
east and west. The only conspicuous attempt that has 
been made to add to this latter class is the Thames 
Embankment, and this, though magnificent as a London 
feature, has not relieved the traffic to anything like the 
extent which was expected. The absence of shops makes 
it nearly valueless for business purposes, while the steepness 
of the streets that lead up from it, except at the two ends, 
prevents any interchange of traffic between it and the 
higher route along the Strand and Fleet Street. What 
we should like to see is not so much another great artery 





ture it might by and by come in for as much abuse for 
doing too much as it now receives for doing too little. 


real need, and no one who has not gone minutely into the’ 


of large sums on the adornment of the new street, we can-- 


It is upon these. 


running from west to east, as a widening of the various _ 
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sets which already run in that direction in roughly 
att lel lines. ‘There is @ series of streets, for example, 
connecting Piccadilly with Lincoln’s Inn Fields. But 


avery now and then there comes a narrow bit which would 


sneedily be blocked by any appreciable increase of traffic, | 


and at the Lincoln’s Inn end the only exit is northwards 
into the already overcrowded Holborn. The widening of 
the narrowest parts of this chain of streets and the 

ening up of a new street between Regent Street and 
(baring Cross Road would provide a third alternative 
route between West London and the City, into which, 
either by natural selection or by police regulation, a part 
of the present traffic might be diverted. 


One exception, however, must be made to the 
general rule that what London most wants is more streets 
running east and west, There is a real and urgent need 
of another bridge across the Thames. The growth of 
South London and the development of suburban traftic 
on the South-Western Railway have rendered Waterloo 
Bridge altogether inadequate to the work it has to do. 
The concurrence of two slow-moving waggons will impose 
a foot’s-pace upon every vehicle crossing at the time, and 
jn this and other ways the process of catching a train at 
Waterloo becomes surrounded with an atmosphere of chill- 
ing doubt. We remember a plan which once appeared in 
some newspaper for building a replica of Waterloo Bridge 
at the other end of Somerset House,—thus adding to the 
architectural splendour of one of our finest public build- 
ings, and enabling one bridge to be used for traffic passing 
from north to south and the other for traffic going the 
reverse way. It is such a scheme as this that we should 
like to see taken in hand by the County Council, 





THE LIMITATIONS OF FANCY. 

E are all accustomed to think that there are no limits 

to the realm of fancy, but, iu truth, there is no 
dominion which is more strictly limited. Even the poets and 
the novelists seldom overpass boundaries which are in reality 
demarcated by their experience. The combinations are end- 
less, but the excursions marked by complete originality 
singularly few. An entertaining writer in the Manchester 
Guardian points out that as regards passing over vast dis- 
tances scientific romancers seem to be held in fetters, and the 
remark is even more true about other flights. Lucian, 
Cyrano de Bergerac, M. Jules Verne, or Edgar Allan Poe fly 
uo farther than the moon, and none of them suggest any 
more original way of getting there than to be blown, like 
Lucian’s hero, in a storm, or to be carried, like Poe’s, in a 
balloon, or, like M. Verne’s, to be shot out of abig gun. Percy 
Greg was a trifle more original than these, the Bashibazouk of 
“Across the Zodiac’ having discovered the converse force to 
gravitation, and used it to-repel, rather than propel, an 
aluminium vessel from the earth to Mars; but even his 
creation irresistibly and fatally suggests a kind of submarine 
torpedo-boat with the ether for its element instead of water. 
This is only 4 new motor, the secret of which the Emperor 
of Mars tries hard to buy. The imagination seems in such 
cases to be féttered by observed conditions, and confines 
itself to enlarging or diminishing them to the convenient 
extent. They coerce the poet—Milton makes Satan float on 
“sail-broad wings” like a smoke-coloured albatross—or the 
novelist as they coerce the day-dreamer, who cannot even 
think of the things he would do with money without fixing 
upon the sum. If he does not, and imagines himself a 
second Fortunatus or de Léon who can create wealth 
at will, he soon finds that his reverie is tiresome. No one, 
we think, not even Swedenborg, who had probably the great 
advantage of semi-lunacy, has ever travelled in fancy beyond 
our. universe, which is, some astronomers suggest, a con- 
temptibly little one; or has imagined a world in which the 
conditions are not variations upon those observable in this 
Temote little planet. No one, for instance—we offer the 
suggestion with meekness to Mr. Wells, who in his new novel 
seems about to use a power like that of the loadstone, which 
overcomes or screens off gravitation—has expanded the fine 
idea of Homer, and described a hero who, by living the life of 
&Sunyasee, has developed volition of such intensity that it 
euables him at once to annihilate distance as the gods of the 
Hiad do, and to project his body through the awful inter- 








stellar spaces just as light, and possibly sound, are projected 
without injury or ascertainable waning, Nor has any one that 
we know of—though that may be an error from too limited 
reading—imagined a world in which physical conditions were 
subject to the thoughts of conscious beings, and war and 
peace were perpetually generated by such thoughts—one’s 
house, for example, melting like a bubble at an enemy’s will 
—and all law had for its object the severe regulation of 
thought, which otherwise might be too destructive. Conceive, 
for example, Nietzsche in such a world, and how from child- 
hood upwards he would have had to be spanked and whipped, 
and finally put to death as too inconvenient. The conception, we 
fear, would be too difficult to manage, but still it would be 
outside known conditions, and not a mere recombination of 
them, and might, therefore, be useful’ to some dreamer with 
a greater faculty of imagination than the present writer 
possesses. 

As regards time the limits of fancy are even stricter than 
those which make of distance such an obstacle to the law- 
defying mind. So far as we can remember, no device has been 
suggested for annihilating time except sleep, which only seems 
to do it, man growing older in his sleeping as much as in his 
waking hours. An arrest of the action of time has of course 
often been imagined, as in instances so well known as those of 
the Wandering Jew, or Mrs. Oliphant’s curiously imperfect or 
lazily worked-out conception of the Warlock Lord; but the 
actual melting away of time itself has never been asserted by 
poet or dreamer. We are not sure, indeed, that the thought is 
not beyond the compass of the imagination, which is strangely 
perplexed, almost frightened, by its consciousness of the 
reality of time. We can all think of eternity forwards—it is 
only like thinking of a motor which in exerting itself for ever 
renews its own power—but the most earnest believer among 
us fails to conceive of the Being without beginning. De 
Quincey, in that marvellous dissertation on Lord Rosse’s 
telescope — he who has not read it fails to recognise 
the full majesty of expression that lurks unused in the 
English language—wisely made of this idea of being with- 
out beginning the climax-mystery of the universe; but 
even to him it can only have been an idea expressible in words 
but incapable of realisation in thought. (There are such ideas, 
O realist, or how did you come by the word “nothing” ?) 
And yet we all know that time, which seems so concrete, is all 
the while unreal, or how could years unroll themselves, and 
protracted adventures be gone through in five minutes’ sleep ? 
The writer declares, and but that the story would take too 
long in telling could: prove on evidence other than his own, 
that he once read carefully an imaginary proof of a paper 
equal to a page of this journal in the space of time occupied 
by the falling of a proof from his hand and slowly picking 
it up again, during which time it is a certainty either that he 
slept, or—which is inconceivable—that his mind had devised 
and remembered all the words of a long proof, which words 
never had any existence. Poets and novelists alike accept 
time as we know it, with the funny exception that the latter 
usually forget the intervention of Sundays. 

There is almost the same failure, though it is not quite so 
complete, in the novelist’s use of supernatural or semi-super- 
natural beings. One would suppose that the idea of the hero 
who was half divine which was so familiar to the Greek, or of 
the Troll who was half diabolic which was so familiar to the 
Scandinavian—he probably got it from his contact with 
the Lapps, whom he still believes make the best wizards 
—would greatly attract writers weary of ordinary men 
and their vulgar passions; but it has seldom been 
used, and still more seldom wisely. Lord Lytton probably 
used it best, though it is now unpopular to say so, for 
though he muddled Margrave in the “ Strange Story,” having, 
we fancy, two incompatible ideas of his subject’s nature, 
“ Zanoni” still stands out in the mind of any one who has 
read that remarkable novel as a perfectly separate and ideal 
figure. (It is curious to note how complete a failure Meijnour 
is, who is intended to be Zanoni’s complement.) William 
Howitt, in that. utterly forgotten book.“ Pantika,’ which some 
one should republish, for it would attract this jaded genera-. 
tion, made a similar effort ; but his sons of the angels by the 
daughters of man are, except as regards their physical beauty 
and valour, rather a tame lot. They ought to have inherited 


something of their fathers’ minds; but then William Howitt, 
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who was an inferior man with a thin ray of genius flickering 
in his brain, had not got it to give them. Perhaps no one 
has, for certainly Southey, who tried the experiment so often, 
had it not. He once approached success, for Maimuna, who 
is demon yet woman, who uses her poetic power as her instru- 
ment of magic, and is baffled in her evil design by possess- 
ing alone among her sisterhood a conscience, is a per- 
fectly original figure, who might have been developed 
into something great; but Thalaba is only a good young 
officer with a Calvinistic mind, and the Glendoveer is an 
energetic curate who can fly. Kehama, it is true, is rather a 
striking devil, and had what devils so seldom have, an adequate 
motive for his devilry,—namely, to wring from Fate, which is 
above all gods, the sovereignty of the universe. But Southey 
when he wrote “The Curse of Kehama”’ had immersed his 
mind in the Hindoo confusion between multiplication and 
mystery, magnitude and majesty, till true poetry went out of 
him. Still, there must be an unworked field in the super- 
natural, for if there is one thing certain amidst the perplexi- 
ties inwhich thought lands us, it is that, granted a Creator, man 
cannot be the highest sentient being whom He has created ; 
and to depict the motives and ideas of beings well raised 
above ourselves must be a grand exercise of imagination. 
Are we asking too much of literature? Well, perhaps so, for 
Milton failed, and so did a greater than Milton, the greatest 
poet-philosopher Asia has produced. There is but one blot 
upon the work of the Arab Ayoub, whom we vulgarise into 
Job, and the blot occurs when he introduces supernatural 
machinery. It is hard to believe that he who wrote the 
thirty-eighth chapter of Job wrote also the first. 





SHOULD HISTORY BE ALSO LITERATURE? 
T is a century since Macaulay was born, and nearly forty 
years since he died. Sir Richard Jebb’s estimate, so 
eloquent and yet discriminating, so warm in feeling and yet 
critical in power, is therefore quite a propos. With that estimate 
in the main we are inclined to agree. Macaulay’s character is 
easy to read, and his intellect, though powerful, was by no means 
subtle. His merits have been discussed over and over again. 
Mr. J. Cotter Morison said with much skill, but also perhaps 
with a little ill-nature, what was to be said against Macaulay ; 
while such writers as Carlyle and Emerson have hinted that 
his philosophy of life did not suit them. Taine has done 
justice to his style and historical learning; Freeman, though 
of a somewhat different historical school, never omitted an 
opportunity of paying a tribute to Macaulay. Of the man as 
distinct from the writer, Sir George Trevelyan has drawn a 
truthful and attractive portrait in one of the best biographies 
in the language. On all these points there is nothing more to 
say. What Sir Richard Jebb’s excellent lecture does suggest 
may be resolved into two questions. 

First, was Macaulay justified in writing what has been 
called a great Whig pamphlet under the guise of a history ? 
The phenomenon is not by any means unique. Grote, it has 
been said, produced the most gigantic party pamphlet on 
record, one long glorification of the Athenian democracy. 
Louis Blanc gave the world a history of the French Revolu- 
tion which is largely an apologia for the doctrines of 
Rousseau. Burnet wrote, like Macaulay,a Whig account of 
the Revolution, while Mitford produced a now forgotten Tory 
history of Greece. The phenomenon is not confined to the 
modern world. Tacitus wrote his history, we might almost 
say, for the express purpose of impeaching Roman Imperialism. 
We do not believe in whitewashing the early Emperors as 
some contemporary writers have done; but it is clear that 
Tacitus had his point of view, and that his pen was directed by 
personal and political feeling in those wonderful, mordant 
studies of the Empire. We might cite many other instances 
of what may be called personal views of great historic periods, 
such as those of Thiers, Froude, Carlyle. But what is clear is 
that some of the most powerful historic works ever produced 
are characterised by this note—the author is, that is to say, 
no chronicler, no judge summing up—he has written out of 
his own heart. Macaulay, therefore, if he errs, errs in good 
company. 

But does he err? Can history be written by a cold, 
entirely even, impartial mind? Could we have had a 


Thucydides puts into the mouth of Pericles? 
we know, as we do, the real Rome of the 
Empire were it not for the exaggerated truths of 7 
we might add, of Juvenal? Does not the zeal of 
enable us to understand better how it was that Napol 
attained his domination over France? From one es 
view we think Froude’s account of the Tudors the sr of 
piece of inaccuracy; but while there is much that sk co 
what insight thereis! How it explains the spirit and ters “ 
Stills 

of the England of that age! The strictly impartial and 
entirely judicial writer would see that there was a Spania 
side even to the story of the Netherlands revolt: but a 
he enable us to pierce into the heart of that great episode “ 
Motley in his brilliant pictures animated by intensest sy», 
pathy has done? Mr. Morley has shown that Carlyle’s enti. 
mate of Cromwell must not be accepted whole; but, after glj 
it is to Carlyle that we owe our first gleam of insight 
into the essential truth of Cromwell's character and ideas 
In a word, we suggest, in opposition, it may be, to the 
historical school now in the ascendant, that historical trnt) 
is not a mere question of correct narrative, fortified 
by appalling notes referring us to original authorities, We 
do not wish by any means to disparage the excellent work 
done in the domain of original research during the past 
generation. Many obscure problems have been solved, much 
light has been thrown on dark corners of history. Many 
historical periods have been rewritten,—that with which 
Macaulay deals, among others. But has history as a veritable 
revelation of the growth of society and institutions been aided 
in any proportion to the labour expended? The treatment of 
a great historic period by a sympathetic mind may furnish 
the critic with a few errors to correct, a few judgments to 
modify, but it gives to the reader an intelligent presentation 
of the past while it enables him to live in it over again, to 
understand as he never did before its problems, and to per. 
ceive how it has affected our life of to-day. The powerful and 
sympathetic point of view, in short, may contain deeper truth 
than the history informed by strict accuracy. 
The second point suggested by Macaulay is whether he was 
right in conceiving that history should be written in a good 
literary style. How he altered, revised, polished, might not 
be inferred from his easy style; but it is manifest to the 
observer of his manuscript as contained in the British 
Museum. Our contemporary writers on the whole do not 
seem to think that the writing of history is or ought in any 
way to be a part of literature, or to be informed with the 
literary spirit. We have been so dominated by German 
methods that we have forgotten that great historical works 
existed before the German mind began its historical inquiries, 
In the ancient world the “ Dryasdust” view was certainly 
not held. Herodotus, Thucydides, Plutarch, Xenophon, were 
all writers of literary power and charm, as also in Rome were 
Livy, Cesar, and Tacitus. In the modern world consider the 
extraordinary literary grace of such a work as Voltaire’s 
“ Charles XII.” Guicciardini we throw to the literary lions, but 
one feels the literary power of Machiavelli and the singular 
charm of Villani’s Chronicles. The majesty of Gibbon’s form 
is not only appropriate to, but is an essential part of, his theme, 
Michelet has not only knowledge and insight, but he expresses 
himself so that one reads him with pleasure. We must say 
that we see no particular virtue in a learned work of crabbed 
style crowded with footnotes. In the great world of history 
there are doubtless many mansions. We do not doubt that 
“ Dryasdust” has his place, and we know what excellent work 
has been done by him. But his work is or should be for 
scholars, for the higher students in our Universities, not for 
the public. To the latter the historian should, like Macaulay, 
speak not only from his heart, but with the finest literary 
grace he can command. His work, on one side a science, is 
also an art, and he must never forget it. Without “word- 
painting,” or “fine writing,” or romantic effects (which are 
abhorrent), let him yet remember that a historian must at 
least Jearn the art of narrative. Whatever Macaulay's 
failings, he did not fail there. 
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HEALTH IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
7 EMBERS of the C.1.V. who did not suffer by the 
change from town life to the open air and hardships 





real glimpse into the Athens of Pericles without the glow- 
ing eulogy of the brilliant life of the Athenians which 


of the campaign complain that the return to London has 
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ced the sense of physical vigour acquired by the 
s¢ comfortless country life in the world. As London is the 
96 thjest of all cities as well as the largest, the cause must 
sigh in some general conditions which make for health 
gh oreater degree outside urban areas. The life tables and 
siatistics last published by the Registrar-General are so 
eyormously in favour of the country as against the towns 
that the depopulation of the former might seem evidence to 
some future historian that life for its own sake was under- 
yalued in the Victorian era. 

The most healthy occupations and the most healthy areas 

ave shown in the returns. In both the country is first, and 
the other parts of England not exactly “nowhere,” but very 
far behind. As a national industry, agriculture employs more 
labour than any other. Consequently the returns are excep- 
tionally trustworthy. There is no room for accidental disturb- 
ance of the percentages. More than a million men over 
fifteen years of age are employed as farmers, labourers, 
oraziers, and gardeners in agricultural districts. These men 
spend more time in the open air than any class in England, 
except, perhaps, the fishermen. They are the product of the 
country life, and the heirs of the constitutions so developed. 
Their death-rate is low at all ages. From fifteen till fifty-five 
it js, on an average, 35 per cent. less than that of all the other 
male workers of Great Britain, and lower than that of all 
other workers in the country districts,—than shopkeepers, for 
example, or the smiths or wheelwrights. Farmers and cattle 
owners have a lower death-rate than that of the clergy, 
the gardeners and nurserymen come next, and the entire class 
of farm labourers follows. If the cause of this is sought 
“medically,” it will be found in the freedom of the country- 
men from induced diseases and from consumption. Their 
partial exemption from both must be largely credited to the 
country life and to the open air. Drink and consumption 
are the great destroyers in the towns. In the country the 
deaths due to intemperance are few throughout the whole 
agricultural class. The open-air life tires the body, 
but does not exhaust the nerves; and the place of stimu- 
lants is largely taken by sleep. Sunlight kills the 
bacillus of tubercle. Half-an-hour’s exposure destroys it, 
and a population whose life is spent in the open air to some 
extent disinfects itself as it earns its daily bread. Game- 
keepers, who are out not only by day, but by night, longer 
even than the agricultural labourer, and earn a higher wage, 
do not appear in the returns. But we believe them to be the 
longest lived even of countrymen, while gunsmiths, curiously 
enough, have a very high rate of mortality at all ages of the 
main working period of life. 


already redu 


The selected healthy districts are entirely rural, or around 
small country towns. It is remarkable that of two hundred and 
sixty-three specially healthy districts only two are in Lancashire, 
and those twoare in the wild country round Garstang, where red- 
deer are now being let loose on the fells, and Lunesdale. Happi- 
ness and health are commonly supposed to be inseparable. We 
hear much of the chronic discontent and dulness which force 
the rural population into the towns, and might reasonably 
assume that those who remain behind fell a prey to dejection 
and acquired a predisposition to disease. But though there 
is no doubt that the infant mortality in the country 
is lower than in towns, the figures show that the 
health of the adolescent and adult is vigorous and enduring. 


The physical factors of health are so all-pervading in the 
country that it is matter of surprise that the difference did 
not occur to those “in cities pent” earlier than it did. There 
is very little reference in books to this form of satisfaction 
before the Victorian era, though the absence of complexity in 
country life and its moral aspect were part of the stock-in- 
trade of essayists. It is quite possible that even now the 
classes who work with their hands do not share the wish for 
an open-air life, and feel more “alive” when in town. 
Some emigrants come back again, protesting that they 
cannot live on air “all of which has been used by 
some one else.” But the majority who move to the cities 
stay there, and do not complain. Being mostly occu- 
pied in bodily labour, they are probably exempt from the 
loss of tone which affects the commercial and professional 
class. This is the general complaint of nearly all seden- 
tary citizens. They are not ill in town, and take a keen 
interest and enjoyment in the more or less strenuous life. 


They do not mind the “ pace,” 








in moderation, but feel 
the better for living under fairly high pressure, without 
which they are apt to be bored and suffer from lassitude. 
But the universal complaint is that they never feel brisk or 
“above themselves.” The actual joy of life never comes to 
them from within. All their moments of satisfaction or 
triumphs are from without, bringing mental, not physical, 
exhilaration in their train. Habits and hours being what 
they are, and not likely to be modified in the complex 
machinery of a town, where an alteration of the time of 
beginning business or of taking breakfast, or a general 
resolve to take mid-day exercise, would mean the disorgani- 
sation and revision of the time-tables of twenty railway 
companies and twenty thousand places of business, it is 
useless to speculate whether the surplus health which the 
country engenders could be acquired by more exercise and 
early rising in London or Liverpool. But in the former there 
is ground for believing that the actual quality of the air is 
inferior. It does not seem probable that several vertical miles 
of life-sustaining atmosphere in more or less constant move- 
ment can be used up over an area like that of inner London. 
But there is no doubt that in long calms of mild weather the 
Londoners suffer from “ slackness” in afar greater measure 
than country people are known to do, even when engaged in 
sedentary work, and that there is a universal complaint that 
sleep does not refresh. The same people will, after a short 
journey into the country, sleep through the night without 
a break, and awake with a sense of vigour and fresh- 
ness to which they have been strangers for months. ‘The 
reason is that the carbonic acid gas, and other impurities, 
being heavier than the air, sink down on to the ground-level 
where the London millions crowd and breathe it, just as the 
same destroying gas sinks to the hottom of a brewer's vat. 
Animals fresh from the country actually die from the bad 
air. At one of the fat stock shows before last Christmas, in a 
period of calm and heavy fog, numbers of the over-fed 
animals were killed “by the fog” as it was thought, but 
more probably by the foulness of the air they breathed. 
It is not easy to distinguish the benefits of the fresh-air 
cure from those derived from the exercise which is part of 
the natural suggestion of the country life. But many of 
those who have just returned from South Africa say that in 
parts of the campaign, when food and drink were so scarce 
that they starved all day and made the poorest of bad 
meals at night, the exhilaration caused by the splendid air, 
taken “neat” as they slept out on the veldt, was such 
that though they were wakened every morning before 
dawn by the freezing cold, they often did not feel inclined 
to sleep when they turned in, but kept awake “telling stories” 
in sheer lightness and vivacity of spirit as they lay under the 
stars. Ifthe open air of South Africa did this for the ill-fed, 
overworked troops, steady outdoor life supplemented by 
adequate indoor comfort in England cannot fail to produce 
something of the same exhilaration. People who in London 
regard the phrase “ enjoying the fresh air” as another name 
for catching cold, and do not take exercise even in the country, 
are sensible of the energy and enjoy the benefits which air 
plus exercise confer on more robust subjects. Genuine early 
rising, which means being up and about by daybreak, is never 
likely to be popular even in the country. The climate does 
not prompt it. But there are thousands of the well-to-do 
classes living in the country whose surplus of physical energy, 
due entirely to the country life and habits, keeps them actively 
engaged in the open air from 7 a.m. till dinner or darkness 
closes the day. To such every action of life gains an added 
zest. The brain is not less, but more, sensitive to enjoyment, 
especially of the objective kind. High spirits are totemporary 
visitors the first and most obvious result of change to country 
air. If the stay be prolonged, they merge into a general rise of 
level in all forms of bodily energy. The senses quicken to all the 
moods of natural beauty, whether in tears or smiles; an extra- 
ordinary appreciation of the broader and simpler satisfactions 
of life, and a healthy blunting of nervous or morbid sensitive- 
ness to small evils, follow. A higher standard of normal health 
could have no better foundations than such a life, It is one not 
lightly disturbed, but more blessed in its exemption from the 
common and lighter troubles of mind and body than equipped 
to resist the greater. A shattering blow to mental serenity 
may develop consequences fatal to health in the country life, 
because, though it has many occupations, it has few distrac. 
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tions. As against the more severe mental shocks which 
shorten life, the town life is both a protection and an anodyne. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


——— 


“ HOOLIGANISM.” 
(To Tne EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The Dean of St. Paul's’ inquiry in the Spectator of 
November 10th is trenchant and good. But if it be carried 
out it will simply show how many boys escape school 
altogether, or if they do attend, do so intermittently and 
when they like. But what of deeper considerations? Is 
“ Hooliganism ” altogether bad? “It is always better,” says 
a living novelist, “to get the full flavour out of anything,— 
even in cases where the flavour may be somewhat bitter.” Per- 
sonally, I feel more pity for the people who have waited on 
the bank and caught cold in their hearts and souls through 
standing still too long, than. with those who have been 
bruised and buffeted by the full force of the stream. At 
any rate, the latter have lived, and the former have only existed. 
The “ Hooligan” is at least alive; and that in places, and 
under circumstances, where many less strenuous souls are 
smitten with apathy and laziness and despair. Surely he is 
higher in the social scale than the countless ‘“ Weary 
Williams” and “Tired Tims” who infest our Metropolis ? 
You may threaten to flog his liveliness (misplaced often, I 
admit) out of him, but does the threat speak specially well for 
yourself and your capacity of educating and governing? And 
is it not alla matter of class distinction? With the better 
classes, it is all “ youthful indiscretion” to be condoned and 
outgrown. There was once at Cambridge a Prince 
(not of English Royal blood) who used to throw his 
dinner-plates out of his windows at passing people; it 
cost him ten or twelve pounds a time for this amuse- 
ment, besides compensation to the living targets. But 
he is now all that he should be. There was once at 
Oxford a Lord who did things too purely “ Hooligan” to tell 
of; hewas “sent down”; but he now holds high office and respect 
under the Crown. But for the poor there is no condonation, 
and apparently but little reasonable consideration. My con- 
tention, Sir, is this. Reform the “ Hooligan” if you can; 
give him education, clubs, or any other means of grace; but 
do not, from your false pinnacle of pride, altogether condemn 
him or'try to think he is of different clay from yourself. In 
his place and with his drawbacks, what would you be ?—I am, 
Sir, &e., A, OsBorNE Jay. 
Holy Trinity Vicarage, Shoreditch, EB. 





[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”)] 
Sir,—Mr. Bradley tells us of the remarkable success of 
educational workshops in Sweden in enabling and inducing 
boys to live healthy and useful lives. I think it may be useful to 
point out that England supplies absolutely convincing evidence 
that the supply of “ Hooligans” could be almost completely 
stopped if English Governments;would apply common-sense to 
our system of education. You have allowed me to call atten- 
tion to the wretched physical and moral condition of a large 
proportion of the inhabitants of our large towns, and especially 
of Manchester, where in certain districts “ Hooligans ”—called 
there “ Scuttlers’”—abound, and the average physique is so 
poor that of eleven thousand men who wished to enlist last 
year eight thousand were rejected on account of physical 
defects. Well, in that town, which is doing so much to ruin 
our English race, the Ardwick Industrial School receives a 
large number of the boys who of all Manchester boys have, 
but for the school, the greatest chance of becoming stunted 
« Hooligans,” and, later in life, confirmed criminals,—boys 
found in brothels or in the company of thieves, and boys 
whom, but for the existence of industrial schools, Magistrates 
would have to send to prison. These boys the school 
feeds simply but abundantly; it gives them military 
drill and much carefully chosen gymnastic training ; it gives 
them sensible religious instruction, and brings them under 
the influence of the churches of which their parents are, or 
are supposed to be, members ; it teaches them to read, write, 
and do sums; and it trains them to do carpentering, shoe- 
making, to bake, and to do'several other kinds of industrial 


includes instruction in the production of excellent wi} 
music, the boys thrive in body, heart, and mind; and in ‘ents 
of the bad influence of their early surroundings mora » sa 
ninety per cent. of them turn out well, I have no Seddiaae. 
in saying that if our elementary schools, Board and dstining: 
tional, were managed by men knowing as much ‘ghout ta 
proper objects of education as do the Committee of Moseax: 
ment of the Ardwick Industrial School, there would be a Grea 
diminution in the number of our criminals and paupers, The 
condition of our Army is a striking proof of Parliament's 
willingness to tolerate dangerous inefficiency, but the condi. 
tion of our educational system is a still more -strikin 
example of the results of Governmental inefficiency, and : 
in its turn, a most fruitful cause of inefficiency in all parts of : 
the national life —I am, Sir, &e., T. C. Horsratt, 


Aiz-les-Bains. 


[We have also received very interesting letters on this 
subject from Mr. F. Scott and Mr. C. B. Simpson, showins 
the good work done in Manchester by the formation of lads’ 
clubs and the exertions of the Open Spaces Committee ‘in pros 
viding means of open-air recreation. Accepting Mr. Eck’s def. 
nition of “ Hooliganism” as “ animal spirits misdirected,” they 
show the notable results obtained by the effort to institute a 
counter-attraction to the life of the streets, and by means of 
gymnasiums and football and boating clubs to form some sort 
of esprit de corps among boys who, if left alone, become a 
danger to the public peace. A small subscription is exacted, 
and contributions to the penny bank are expended on clothing, 
or if they reach the sum of 8s. 6d. they entitle the subscriber 
to eight days under canvas on the Welsh coast at Whitsun. 


written to us describing similar institutions in Bethnal Green, 
and appealing to those interested in the work to help in the 
completion of the fund to purchase the property on which the 
gymnasium and baths are situated. The Oxford House clubs 
contain at the present moment about eleven hundred men 
and boys. We may notice finally the admirable work which 
is done by the various semi-official boys’ cadet companies in 
London, which supply the basis of military training and give 
boys in the most awkward stage of life some ambition and 
self-respect. The animal spirits are there, and we should be 
thankful for them; it is our business to see that they are 


no more letters on this subject.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





HELL RATHER THAN ANNIHILATION? 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Your interesting remarks in the Spectator of Noyem. 
ber 10th about Huxley’s preference of hell (in moderation) tc 
utter extinction very forcibly bring out how much we still 
seem to have to learn concerning men’s real feelings towards 
the prospect of a future life. For, psychologically, of course, 
such a sentiment appears at first sight a complete paradox. 
Yet I have no doubt that in Huxley's case it was entirely 
genuine, and that an appreciable number of persons actually 
entertain it. On the other hand, I should think, judging by 
what one hears, that a very considerable number of persons 
do not want to go on living, and even have a strong emotional 
horror of the prospect of a future life. They would, 
consequently, welcome any assurance that exempted them 





from this doom. This variety of sentiment appears to 
be very common among the old and weary and unener- 
getic. It exists quite apart from religious beliefs and 
scientifie convictions, and often indeed runs counter to them. 








work. . Under this widely chosen system of training. which 


Similarly, a large proportion of sincere Christians regard the 
prospect of “ heaven” without the slightest enthusiasm, and 
even with secret aversion. I suspect that what the generality 
of men would really like would be a (somewhat improved) 
continuation of their earthly existence. It would be very 
interesting, therefore, to determine in what proportions these 
various sentiments actually occur in cultivated persons of 
the day, and such an inquiry could not fail to throw much 
light on the emotional foundations of belief and on the 
strange inefficaciousness all the world over of the traditional 
doctrines concerning “the things beyond death.” For whatever 
these doctrines are, the actual conduct of men is pretty much the 
same everywhere, and pays but little heed to any eschatology. ' 
Can the reason be that all the religions have failed to reach a 





tide. The Rev. Bernard Wilson, of the Oxford House, has alsy 


directed to the proper channels. We regret that we can print | 
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rete understanding of human feeling on the subject, and 

to get 8 real grip on human motives? The point seems 
bs serving of exactinvestigation. When, recently, a statistical 
ie into men’s actual sentiments with regard toa future 
ie was suggested-as an appropriate matter for the Society for 
Psyehical Research:to undertake, the late Professor Sidgwick 
held, I believe, that such inquiry would be useless, on the 
ground that every rational being must prefer heaven to anni- 
jilationy and annihilation to hell. Huxley's avowal is suffi- 
cient to dispose of this contention, and shows that either 
nen are not rational, or that the subtleties and profundities of 
human psychology cannot be adequately explored by the 
parrow categories of an abstract logic.—I am, Sir, &e., 


F. C. S. ScHILLER. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
op—May I add to “ W. W.’s * parallel to Professor Huxley's 
expressed horror of annihilation the following lines from my 
cid friend Thomas Cooper's not-yet-forgotten poem, the 
« Purgatory of Suicides’? P— 
“Oh! TI could brook 
The dungeon, though eterne !—the Priests’ own hell, 
Ay, or a thousand hells, in thought, unshook, 
Rather than Nothingness! and yet the knell, 
I fear, is near that sounds—To consciousness farewell !” 
(Book III., stanza 24.) 
They were written in 1843 in Stafford gaol. But in 1872 he 
wrote (“Life of Thomas Cooper, Written by Himself”) with 
equal intensity and sincerity : “I have no doubt, while I write 
this, that I shall be with my Saviour in heaven. I never 
harbour the fear for a moment that I shall not be with 
Him” (p. 397).—I am, Sir, &e., ANOTHER W. W. 


coup 





RITUALISM AND PROSECUTION. 
(To THR EDITOR OF TRE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir—I should like to emphasise one or two of your argu- 
ments (Spectator, November 17th) in favour of supporting the 
Archdeacons’ memorial. First, because there can be no 
finality in legislation, which takes no cognisanceof the growth 
of sacred knowledge. The Prayer-book was compiled before 
theage of Galileo, Darwin, Colenso, Huxley, and Mr. Kidd. 
All legislative changes must take account of a healthy 
expansion in the governing body. The Bishops are the con- 
stitutional judges of congregational freedom, subject to the 
control of the national Synod. The Church of England 
should master the thought that, to preserve her catholicity, 
she must accept the decisions of the four Councils, but she is 
at liberty to reject-all other judgments of inferior tribunals, 
Theone she must accept, the others she may. The above con- 
siderations go-to support the arguments which you have 
urged in your admirable article. You use, indeed, the dis- 
paraging term of “millinery.” Asa matter of private taste, 
[should be disposed to join issue, but few, I suppose, would 
make it penal to adopt St. John the Divine’s Ritual, found in 
the Book of the Revelation.—I am, Sir, &e., 
C. H. Bromsy, Bishop. 
All Saints Vicarage, Clifton, Bristol. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—In your leader on “ Ritualism and Prosecution” 
(November 17th) you say, “The question whether or not the 
Bishop possesses a veto under the Act of 1840 ..... is not 
perfectly clear.” Surely this isa mistake. In the year 1879 
an attempt was made to institute proceedings under that Act 
against Canon Carter of Clewer. The promoters had 
previously attempted to proceed under the Public Worship 
Regulation Act, but had found themselves barred by the 
veto of the Bishop. Then they attempted to proceed under 
the Act of 1840, and being again met by the Bishop’s veto, 
went to the Queen’s Bench for a mandamus. They achieved 
atemporary success; the Court granted a mandamus. But 
upon appeal, the Court of Appeal, and ultimately the House 
of Lords, overruled the judgment of the Queen’s Bench; 
and it is now settled that, whether proceedings be taken 
under either Act, the Bishop's discretion is equally available. 
No doubt this greatly increases the Bishop's responsibility , 
but it is a responsibility inherent in the Episcopate. If the 
rumours afloat as to intended proceedings now have any 
foundation, it will be necessary for the promotors to. secure 
the acquiescence of the Bishop, under whichever Act they 
Proceed.—I am, Sir, &e., ARCHDEACON. 





. [TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTALOR.”) . 

Strk,—May I appeal to your well-known. fairness with regard 
to some expressions in your article on “ Ritualism and Prose- 
cution” ? (1) There are no doubt foolish clergymen as well 
as foolish laymen, but is the epithet a fair one to attach to 
men who have given many years of their life to work in such 
parishes as those now threatened with prosecution? They 
are men of long experience, who have accepted work of a 
most difficult kind,—who have faced most difficult problems 
presented by such work, and have dealt with them steadily, 
courageously, and, on the whole, as far as their very limited 
means have allowed, successfully, or at least as suc- 
cessfully as any other agency. They have been: willing 
to live year after year in places and under conditions 
in which no other laymen of their education and social 
position, except doctors, would live. They know their people, 
and are loved and trusted by them. You may no doubt take 
many views of their present action, but is it fair to hold them 
up to the general public, who know nothing of their character 
and work, as “fools”? (2) We are being continually told that 
we are exasperating and alienating the laity. But what sort 
of laity? Lord Portsmouth and the comfortable West End 
laity, or the costermongers, dock labourers, clerks, &c., among 
whom the three clergymen in question work ? How many of 
the attempts at prosecution, not only in London, but else- 
where, have been made by bond-fide and earnest worshippers 
of the churches attacked ? We may disagree with the views 
and the line taken by some clergymen, but do let us at least 
be just.—I am, Sir, &e., G. L. 





“RELIGIO LAICI.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,"] 
Srr,—Will you allow me a small space for comment on Mr. 
Gainsford’s letter in the Spectator of November 17th? Ishall 
not trouble you further, disliking controversy. By wresting 
a sentence in my letter of November 10th out of its context, 
and by substituting one word for another, he has certainly. 
succeeded in making it meaningless,—fair enough perhaps as 
sarcasm, but not as argument. May I remind him that my 
original letter was only occasioned by a portion of your article 
of November 3rd, the text of which was that the laity, as a 
body, have lost touch of the truth that ethits (or conduct) are 
based upon dogma? This, he declares, is impossible. But 
“right conduct” must be based upon something. If not 
dogma, is it utility? I presume so; as he says that religion 
rests on dogma, while ethics do not, and ridicules the idea of 
“conduct being based on thoughts which cannot be rigidly 
defined.” But I believe that vast numbers of English laymen 
would wholly repudiate the idea of utility being the 
source of right conduct, and would say that ethics do 
not rest upon dogma indeed, but only because human 
language is inadequate to express fully the contents. of 
religious ideas, widened and deepened as they are by the 
sidelights of modern science and modern thought. Christian 
conduct is still based upon Christian beliefs ; hut men’s grasp 
and understanding of these beliefs grow with the growth of 
knowledge. I may add that Mr. Gainsford’s own letter 
supplies a curious comment on my remark that definitions 
are too often inadequate; for he quotes five definitions (his 
own included) of what religion is, each one of which rests on 
a different point of: view, and, while possibly true enough for 
a working theory, fails manifestly to exhaust the subject. In 
conclusion, I would put it to Mr. Gainsford whether he con- 
ceives it possible for a finite being like man fully to grasp the 
infinite, much more to express it in the terms of a creed; and 
I should like to refer him to a sermon preached before the 
University of Glasgow by the late Principal Caird on this 
very subject, “ What is Religion ?”—I am, Sir, &., 
Hythe. A. M. CurTEISs. 





THE CALLOUSNESS OF CHILDREN. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—In your interesting article in the Spectator of Novem- 
ber 17th under the above heading you observe, and I think 
very justly, that “cruelty is not an idea which many young 
children can conceive.” So far as my experience extends, 
children often inflict considerable pain, without at all advert. 
ing to the fact. I have known a little Italian boy. quietly 
trim a butterfly’s wings with a pair of scissors ag uncon: 
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cernedly as if it had been a thing of paper; and attach a tuft 
of thistle-down to a bluebottle’s leg, and then stand and watch 
la carrozzinetta da viaggio borne along through the sunlit air 
like the fiery chariot of Elias, his dark eyes sparkling mean- 
while with delight, but with no expression of malice or ill- 
nature,—though it generally ended by the insect getting en- 
trapped and entangled the first time it ventured to alight. A 
Belgian once informed me that he had known youngsters in 
Flanders sew frogs together by the legs in pairs, to prepare them 
to take part in a miniature three-legged race, “such as they 
had seen run by boys atthe village sports.” There is no doubt 
but that children are by nature imitative, and very much 
inclined—in their own crude and inconsiderate way—to 
apply to the lower animals the lessons taught them by their 
parents and masters. Well do I remember a certain Arch- 
bishop, now dead, describing the unconscious cruelty he 
practised when a mere child, under the impression that he 
was really exercising virtue,—apparently on the principle of 
doing to others not exactly “as he would have others do to 
him,” but “as others did to him.” His father, it seems, wasa 
great disciplinarian. Among other useful lessons, he was 
careful to teach his little son, when at table, to wait patiently 
till his elders were served, and on no account to clamour for 
his food. It was, he reminded him, so vulgar and a mark of 
ill-breeding. If “young hopeful” sometimes forgot the pre- 
cepts of maturer wisdom, if he thoughtlessly thrust out his 
plate for more before the rest of the company were done, his 
lapse of memory was generally assisted by asharp reprimand; 
and instead of the savoury ragout or juicy tipsy-cake, upon 
which he had so greedily set his heart, he was presented 
with a piece of dry bread, and told to eat that. In 
this way the lesson sank deep. But the little urchin was 
evidently of opinion that others besides himself should profit 
by it. So he applied it, in his own childish way, to his friends 
the birds and the beasts. On visiting the nest of thrush or 
blackbird in the early spring his indignation was aroused 
beyond words by the quite too scandalously greedy behaviour 
of the noisy young broods. Each time he approached four or 
five bright yellow throats were stretched to their uttermost, 
and such a gobble, gobble, gobble filled the air that he felt 
he must really make an example of them and punish such 
intolerable greediness. With his own personal experience to 
suggest the most approved of methods, he deliberately picked 
up a number of pebbles from the gravel pathway, and calmly 
proceeded to feed the irrepressible fledglings with morsels of 
flint, sandstone, and grit. So long as the young birds con- 
tinued to open their mouths, so long did he continue to drop 
down pebbles, feeling all the time (he assured me) quite satis- 
fied that he was simply handing on to them the lesson that 
his parents had instilled into him at home. When a week or 
more had elapsed, and chance led him once again to the same 
spot, the silence of death lay around. In place of four or five 
vociferous fledglings struggling in the nest, with open mouths 
and protruding necks, he beheld naught but four or five small 
fleshy bags of undigested stones. Then? Well, then he wept. 
Tableau! Yes, for not till then did he realise the full import 
of his act. In spite of his cruelty, he was surely not really 
a cruel child ?—I am, Sir, &e., JOHN S. VAUGHAN. 





Westminster. 
THE EYESIGHT OF SAVAGES. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 


S1r,—Your article on “The Eyesight of Savages” (Spectator, 
November 17th), which takes as its text Sir Redvers Buller’s 
statement that the Boer sees two miles further than the 
Englishman, deals with but the fringe of the subject, and 
takes too complacent a view of such a serious and inereas- 
ingly important defect in the physical standard of the English 
adult population. You conclude, furthermore, with a test 
proposition which, as a means of comparing vision, is as 
illogical as it would be unconvincing if carried out. The 
proper test question would be to take a city-bred and city- 
reared youth of eighteen from any of our large towns (with 
“normal’’ sight, such as the War Office passes), and compare 
his vision with a Boer or Zulu of the same age. Objects 
familiar to both, and the same conditions of light and air, 
would be essential factors in the test. Statistics taken in 
recent years in large towns—e.g., London, Liverpool, Brad- 


Of this percentage, the larger proportion can be n 
not quite, brought up to a “ normal standard” by t 
spectacles; the rest, alas! failing in what is calle 
acuity.” The normal standard chosen as a test is not a hig! 
one, and the distance selected of twenty feet ; ae 
swe x : y teet at which to reag 
a certain size of type is often surpassed by so-called Jo 
sighted people, who can read a type of half the size Yd 
distance. To support Sir Redvers Buller’s contention ; 
should choose a city lad to compare with the Boer for j 
the Army our rank-and-file are mainly recruited from sii 
denizens. Asa recruiting sergeant said to me,—“ We like 
them much better than the yokels; they are much smarter 
over their drill and learn it more quickly.” Their lower 
“ visual acuity’ and lessened power of resistance to enteric or 
exposure generally do not trouble the recruiting sergeant’s 
mind. In the first-named defect, too, the War Office teats are 
manifestly inadequate. By “visual acuity” is meant the 
power which an eye, or rather the most central area of the 
retina at the posterior pole of the eye, has of distinguishing 
form. And here the city child fails. Nor is it difficult to 
point out the causes. The two essential factors for the 
development of the eye are light and range. In the matter 
of range the town children look at nothing further than 
thirty feet across the street, ten feet across the room, and 
ten inches from a book or slate. As regards light, I admit 
that our School Boards are doing their utmost, by erecting 
buildings with larger window space, to improve matters, but 
the best result is often an illumination from a wrong quarter 
through a “steamy” window and an impure atmosphere, 
The limits of a letter will not allow me to deal with more 
than suggestions for treatment, but we must have longer 
intervals of rest, larger playgrounds, and more country 
excursions if we would improve the physical standard, and 
with that the eyesight, of our town children.—I am, Sir, &e, 
Liverpool. R. J. Hamrtoy, 
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[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—In what has been written on this question (Spectator, 
November 17th) is there not some confusion between vision 
and interpretation? It is probable that the average British 
soldier in South Africa sees the tiny specks on the far horizon 
or hillside,—¢.e., receives as complete an image on the retina 
of his eye as the Boer does. But the telegram “antelopes” or 
“ cavalry ” does not flash to his brain, because he has not been 
trained to interpret. A lad possessed of all his senses may 
hear all the sounds in a wood, but has no notion to what crea. 
tures they belong. I look through a microscope and see a 
meaningless film of jelly; an expert microscopist sees the 
same film and simultaneously recognises a special form of cell- 
tissue. For nearly twenty years I have been raising seedlings 
of a certain genus of plants, and find that my eye instinctively 
picks out at a great distance a flower differing from thousands 
of its fellows by only slight gradations of shape or colour 
The ordinary visitor to my garden probably sees this flower 
but does not single it out from the rest and walk up to it—I 
am, Sir, &e., GEORGE ENGLEHEART, 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—The article on “The Eyesight of Savages” in your 
issue of the 17th inst. recalled to my mind the following 
extract from Darwin’s “Naturalist’s Voyage Round the 
World.” He is referring to two Fuegians on board H.MS. 
‘Beagle’ :— 

“Their sight was remarkably acute. It is well-known that 
sailors, from long practice, can make out a distant object much 
better than alandsman. But both York and Jemmy were much 
superior to any sailor on board: several times they have declared 
what some distant object has been, and though doubted by every 
one, they have proved right when it has been examined through 
a telescope. They were quite conscious of this power: and 
Jemmy, when he had any little quarrel with the officer on watch 
would say ‘ Me see ship, me no tell.’ ” 

In this instance you have the test of two savages—York, a 
full-grown man, and Jemmy Button, a boy—against a whole 
crew of English sailors.—I am, Sir, &e., W1bt1am Davie. 
73 Park Drive South, Victoria Park. 





THE POLITICS OF GREATER BRITAIN. 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 





ford, and Leicester—show a defective condition of eyesight 
existent among our school population of nearly 38 per cent. 





Sir,—I was discussing the future of the Liberal party with a 
distinguished Colonial visitor not long ago, and my friend 
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4: “Probably we in the Colonies are even now creating the 
said: olicy of that party, and quite as rapidly as is at all 
wes ote added that the distinction between Liberal and 
Somereetive had been in times past a difference of tempera- 

ent, but that to-day the vast area within the Empire is 

, “wid a rational or philosophic basis to the politics of its 

rel that, in fact, we are likely to discover the cause of 

pe political attitude not in our temperament, but in our 
environment. If this is the case, the present subsidence of 

Liberalism might have been anticipated during a period 

such as this when the Constitution itself is in the 

crucible. Where vast areas come together in a political 
combination, the national cleavage is in the demand for, and 
the opposition to, the “State right” (the Home-rule limita- 
tion) as opposed to centralised legislation. In the United 

States, for example, the aristocratic party—the Republican 

party—would allow as little State right as is permissible under 

the Constitution, whereas the Democrats believe in the 
efficacy of the forty-five local Parliaments within forty-five 

“sovereign” States. And I think, as a general statement, 
it is increasingly true that the tendency is for districts near 
the centre (Washington) to go Republican, while those nearer 
the circumference are the more determined to assert the 
principle of the State right, in order to clip the Federal pre- 
yogative. If this is the case, we may discover a little later 
that in the British Empire the terms “ Liberal” or “Con- 
servative” have lost all significance, and that we are grouped 
as Imperialists or Democrats. If the House of Lords reformed 
itself, and the Peers selected a number of their own body to 
sitin the new Second Chamber, their representatives would 
probably be Imperialists, whereas the score of Colonial 
Legislatures, if these bodies selected Senators to sit in the 
new Second Chamber, would probably send Democrats to 
Westminster. In these days when the future of what has 
been the Liberal party is matter for interesting speculation, 
it may be worth while, perhaps, to consider whether its present 
conditions are not now what we should anticipate during a 
period of transition and evolution.—I am, Sir, &e., 

MORETON FREWEN. 





LORD ROSEBERY’S “ NAPOLEON.” 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Surely the explanation of the ill-feeling between 
Napoleon and Sir Hudson Lowe is to be found in the fact 
that neither of them was a gentleman. The writer of the 
review of Lord Rosebery’s book in the Spectator of Novem- 
ber 10th admits that Sir Hudson was not what we should 
calla gentleman. Has Napoleon, judged by his behaviour 
towards the unfortunate Queen of Prussia (to take one 
instance only), any better claim to be so called? It has 
always seemed to me that here is the key to the unfortunate 
state of affairs between jailor and prisoner at St. Helena.— 
Iam, Sir, &e., JoHN H. LoNspDALE. 


Shroton, Dorset. 





MR. MORLEY AND OLIVER CROMWELL. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 

Sir,—I wonder if many readers were struck, as I was, by the 
following passage in Mr, Morley’s “Oliver Cromwell.” Mr. 
Morley, after saying that friars were promiscuously massacred 
und that Cromwell (1649) admitted a massacre of friars at 
Drogheda, grimly asks, “‘ What is the significance of Crom- 
well’s challenge to produce ‘an instance of one man since my 
coming to Ireland, not in arms, massacred, destroyed, or 
banished’? ” (p. 304). My impression was that Cromwell 
must have told a stupid, deliberate, and transparent lie. As 
Thad hitherto believed that Cromwell was “ one who ean rule 
and dare not lie,” I thought it wiser when I had time to test 
Mr. Morley’s quotations before altering my opinion about the 
very essence of Cromwell’s character. What was my amaze- 
ment when I found that Mr. Morley had only quoted the first 
half of Cromwell’s sentence; the second half runs thus: “con- 
cerning the massacre or destruction of whom justice hath not 
been done or endeavoured to be done” (Carlyle, ed. 1870, IT., 
254; Gardiner, Hist., 1649-60, I., 188n., &¢.) Mr. Morley 
makes Cromwell say, ‘I only slew armed men’; whereas 
Cromwell said, ‘If I slew unarmed men, I did, or tried to 
do, justice in slaying them.” By quoting a half-sentence, 
Mr. Morley perverts Cromwell's meaning, and for two days 


shook my faith in Cromwell's veracity and common-sense. 
I wonder if Mr. Morley’s misquotation has jarred on others 
as harshly as it jarred on me! If so this letter may be of 
use.—TI am, Sir, &c., J. D. R. 





PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S LIFE. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Am I right in suggesting that it was Professor Huxley, 
and not Mr. Jesse Collings, as stated in your admirable review 
of “ Professor Huxley's Life’’ (Spectator, November 10th), who 
stole a glance at the Queen while her Majesty was availing 
herself of a similar action towards Mr. Collings ?—Under cor- 
rection, I am, Sir, &c., R. W. 





GREEK OR ITALIAN ? 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPRBCTATOR.”] 
SrrR,—Whatever was the tongue in which Mr. Gladstone 
addressed the inhabitants of the Ionian Islands, [ know 
that my friend, the late E. A. Freeman, made a speech to 
them in modern Greek, and that he was vastly delighted by 
his reception. How much his hearers understood of it 1 
never felt sure, but they shouted Zara dé Qiagaany Donuarvve:, 
and no doubt they “thought he said what he ought to ha’ 
said.”—I am, Sir, &e., R. E. Bartlett. 

Chelmsford, 





THE PRESS AND CRIMINAL TRIALS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—May I through the medium of your columns call 
attention to a practice which, to my mind, tends to subvert 
the fine justice which has so long characterised criminal trials 
inthiscountry? Oflate it has hecome customary fora certain 
section of the Press, in order to satisfy the thirst for sensa- 
tional “copy,” to inquire minutely into every criminal charge 
which is likely to produce morbid interest among its readers. 
This has been especially noticeable in several recent cases of 
suspected murder. In the Great Yarmouth case one London 
morning paper has employed its columns for the purpose of 
indiscreet comment on the chain of evidence which the police 
authorities are engaged in unravelling. Again, in the Newlyn 
case a great deal of feeling against the prisoner was not 
unnaturally aroused through the sensational manner in which 
information about it was circulated. A North Country paper, 
however, must be said to have gone further than any of its 
contemporaries, for it has allowed an alleged interview with a 
manat present under a capital charge to appear in itscolumns as 
authentic. Inthe course of the interview the prisoner is related 
to have confessed the murder, and also to have made statements 
which, if true, would go a very long way towards establishing 
a guilty intention. Statements such as these, circulating 
among that very elass from which our criminal juries are 
drawn, cannot be without some effect upon the position of the 
prisoner when he comes to stand upon his deliverance. 
Reports of preliminary proceedings and coroners’ inquests are 
an inevitable result of a free Press, and if there were nothing 
more than accurate reports, no fault could be found with 
them. But it is the distortion of these accounts by striking 
headlines, and comments scattered here and there in the 
report, which makes them so harmful. Moreover, the system 
of inquiries by anonymous correspondents and interviewers, 
who are mainly irresponsible “ penny-a-liners,” is one which 
tends to subordinate the proper functions of a newspaper to 
the production of “yellow” sensationalism. The funda- 
mental maxim of English criminal law is that every man 
should be considered innocent until, in the opinion of a jury, 
he is proved to be guilty, and the Press is failing in its duty 
to the community if it does anything which is calculated to 
encroach upon this principle.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Liverpool. CIRCUITEER. 





THE LATE DR. MARTINEAU. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
S1r,—I shall be glad if you will permit me to correct one or 
two inaccuracies in the review of Mr. Jackson's “Study of 
Dr. Martineau.” It is not the fact that Dr. Martineau studied 
at Glasgow University ; he took his College course at Man- 
which was then established at York. 


chester College, 








Possibly the erroneous statement may be due to the reference 
‘to Glasgow University (on p. 15), which, however, it will be 
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seen, relates not to him, but to Dr. Lant Carpenter. I must 
make a passing protest against the designation of Manchester 
College as “Unitarian,” as my father was never tired of 
explaining and vindicating its undoctrinal basis, which. is 
also well set forth by Mr. Jackson.. As regards the change 
in his philosophical views, my father repeatedly said, and has 
himself explained (in the preface to his “Types of Ethical 
Theory,” quoted hy Mr. Jackson), that it was the result of his 
attending Professor Trendelenburg’s lectures in Berlin (in 
company with the late Mr. R. H. Hutton) in t':o winter of 
1348-49, which was long before he could have been influenced 
in that respect by either Browning or Tennyson.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Basti Martineau. 

3 Eldun Road, Hampstead. 








PQETRY. 
—————- > 
A MEADOW. 
THERA is a meadow in the West, 
Green, open to the sun and air: 
A thrill of joy, a throbbing breast, 
I could not cross it but in prayer. 


It glitteved like a fleece of gold, 

And every blade of grass was bright : 
Each drooping bud was aureoled, 

And every blossom crowned with light. 


And leaning from their leafy nook 
Moon-daisies, in the crimson glow, 

Would gaze upon the gliding brook 
And watch the star of love below. 


I drank of that love-haunted stream 
Whose water hath no bitter lees, 
And walked with God as in a dream 

Beneath the dark, melodious trees. 


And, thronging through the twilight air, 
The dead, the living, e’en as one, 

Would gather round me wandering there 
Beside the rivulet alone. 


They sang of legends dim and old 
Ere this mysterious world began, 

Of earthquake, storm, and fire they told, 
And of the still small voice in man. 


They sang me songs of love: they sang 
Of broken hearts and wild farewells : 
And every note of anguish rang 
Like the deep sob of distant bells, 


Then floated a triumphant strain 

From highest heaven,—now soft, now lond— 
Sweeter than skylarks after rain 

That sing above an April cloud. 


And soaring to’ard the distant gleam, 
And singing as they passed from siylt : 

The rack and rainbow of my dream 
Dissolved and faded into light : 


Faded: and fainter one by one 
Their voices reached me from afar: 
Till, over the green meadow shone 
Only the shepherd's evening star. 
GASCOIGNE MACKIE, 





MUSIC. 


THE “AGAMEMNON” AT CAMBRIDGE. 
Tur Greek Play Committee at Cambridge are to he con- 
eratulated alike on their choice and their achievement. The 
amount of energy, patience, intélligence, and talent involved 
in the seriés of performances which hegan at the New Theatre 
yesterday week is in itself worthy of admiration. Nor should 
one fail to note at the outset that these Greek plays at both 
the Universities have always proved a most happy means for 
promoting the solidarity of undergraduate society. They 
have appealed with equal force to. the representatives of 


yuuvactinn a3 Well as of «ove. Whenthe m 

performance of the Agamemnon was given ome eel 
ago, the three leading parts—those of Agamemnon él al 
nestra, and Cassandra—were played by three of — 
distinguished athletes of the time. This excellent tendites 
has been maintained in the cast at Cambridge this -” 
Clytemnestra has won a “ Blue” for long jumping, pic = 
non is rowing in the trial eights, and the ranks of the Ar oa 
elders were largely recruited from amongst the athletic ea 
This attitude of the undergraduate world towards the Greek 
play may no doubt be accounted for to a certain extent by the 
irresistible attraction of the footlights, the desire to shine in 
public, but much must be ascribed to the energy, the tact, and 
the infectious enthusiasm of the Committee, They ‘have cop. 
verted the Greek play into a potent engine of culture, Which 
brings home the nobility of the classical drama te the average 
undergraduate ina way which powerfully supplements the infly. 
ence of lectures and examinations. As far as the performers 
are concerned, there are no small parts, no opportunities for 
ministering to vanity at a small expenditure of time and 
trouble. The double tax on the memory of the chorus, whey 
music as well as words have to be learnt by heart, is very con. 
siderable, and the finish of the performance has been an 
eloquent testimony to the exertions of stage-managers and the 
goodwill of their company. The insight into the humanities 
conferred by participation in such a representation as that 
given at Cambridge will be a xtjue és asi to all concerned, 
The actors, in virtue of their more intimate study of the text, 
enjoy special advantages, but no one could attend the perform. 
ances last week without being struck by the numbers and 
intelligent interest of the undergraduate audience,—male and 
female. The Greek play, ina word, combines educational with 
social functions more attractively than any other University 
institution. 


The music has always been an important feature of thess 
revivals, and in the present instance contributed powerfully 
to the impressiveness of the representation. Sir Hubert 
Parry, who had already lent lustre to the revivals of The 
Birds at Cambridge and The Frogs at Oxford, readily 
accepted the invitation of the Committee, and it is not too 
much to say that he proved himself as ingenious in his vocal 
and instrumental commentary on the Auschylean drama as 
in his musical illustrations of the Aristophanic comedies, 
The method he has adopted is entirely in keeping with the 
general attitude of the Cambridge Committee in staging the 
play,—an attitude which may be described as one of judicious 
compromise. Antiquarian accuracy is mainly confined to 
the employment of the Greek text, the exclusion of female 
performers, the use of classical costumes, and a regard for 
the traditions as to the grouping of the chorus. For the rest, 
scenic accessories are employed, and freedom of gesture is 
| permitted to the actors. This partial modernisation, rendered 
inevitable by the conditions of indoor performance ina modern 
i theatre, is faithfully reflected in Sir Hubert Parry's score, 
| That is to say, he has not been at pains to mite 
| archaic music for archaic instruments, but makes a 
| judicious use of the resources of the modern orchestra, 
The emotional advantages of this method are too obvious to 
be insisted on. A composer who is confined to the harp and 
flute can never infuse into his music the poignant accents 
commanded by violins, clarinets, and oboes, or the mystery 
and awe which reside in the tones of the basses. At the same 
time Sir Hubert has refrained from importing the element of 
complexity, of exchevétrement, of feverishness, into his music: 
The outlines are broad, the colouring restrained, the melody 
simple. The composer has not tried to paint with all the pig- 
ments in his palette. He has resisted the temptation to handle 
his share in the work in anything approaching the spirit of the 
modern music-drama. Loyally accepting the limitations of 
the situation—in which the speeches of the principal dramatis 
persone are all spoken, not sung, and vocal utterance is con- 
fined to the chorus—he has composed, not an opera, but a 
number of illuminative pieces of incidental music, in which 
the point of the spoken word is emphasised and its suggestive- 
ness coloured without any obtrusive, perturbing, or inflaming 
use of the sonorities at the disposal of the modern composer. 
The great opening chorus, which succeeds the Watchman’s 
monologue, is a really masterly effort of descriptive writing, 
the harmonised monotone of the opening passages etactly 
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he weariness of the ten years’ waiting for Agamemnon's 
return, One may note, again, the happy imitative aren in 
the woodwind where the chorus speak of the breezes from the 
Strymon and the impressive ritornello to which the burden 
« ginivoy airwoy ize, ro 0 eb vinaeto” is wedded. Sir Hubert 
Parry has throughout closely followed the metrical structure 
of the choruses, fitting sharply defined phrases to what may 
he called the marching rhythms, and treating the more 
exalted and rhapsodical passages with an elasticity befitting 
their quasi-improvised character. . Unison is freely used, but 
variety is lent to the music by antiphonal treatment and the 
alternations of tone-colour between the basses and tenors. It 
may be added that in regard to musical prosody Sir Hubert 
adheres entirely to the common English usage, by which 
quantity and not accent is made the basis of pronunciation, 
It would be curious to know how the performance would have 
sounded to an Athenian citizen of to-day. If the positions 
were reversed, we should probably regard the English method 
as the most colossal instance of insular prejudice. For we 
must never forget that modern Greek differs no more from 
that of Pericles than modern English from that of Chaucer, 
There is, therefore, at least presumptive evidence in favour of 
the view that the Greeks know how to pronounce their language 
better than we do. On the other hand, our method of pronun- 
ciation, though in the main arbitrary, and in many particulars 
admittedly incorrect, has the unquestioned advantage, where 
poetry is concerned, of giving oral effect to the metrical rules. 
it is almost impossible for an English scholar to reconcile him- 
.]f to the sound of Homer read accentually: the long roll of 
the hexameter is disintegrated; indeed, the present writer once 
met a Greek lady who was so unpatriotic as to say that she 
wyeatly preferred the English method of pronouncing classical 
Greek. To return, however, to the music. Besides the 
choruses, Sir Hubert Parry has written a brief but strenuous 
introduction, a triumphal march, and a short intermezzo, 
played between the second and third acts. 


fitting t 


We can only dwell briefiy on the performance, in which, 
alike on its histrionic, scenic, and musical sides, a very high 
level of excellence was attained. If in regard to gesture the 
principal actors left something to be desired, their enunciation 
was singularly articulate, and their accuracy most commend- 
able, while in the trying role of Cassandra Mr. Crace showed 
dramatic insight of no common order. The opening 
scene, representing the city of Argos as seen from the 
palace roof by night, with the hills in the background, was 
singularly picturesque; the costumes worn, faithfully copied 
from figures on Greek vases, harmonised with the scenic 
swroundings; and the singing of the chorus was remarkable 
not merely for its precision, but for the fresh and excellent 
quality of the tenors. As for the drama itself, the effect 
of such a performance is only to heighten one’s admi- 
ration for the grandeur of the theme and the magnifi- 
cence of the literary texture. Nor could one fail to notice, 
as a distinguished war-correspondent, Mr. J. B. Atkins, 
has so happily brought out in a brilliant descriptive article 
in the Manchester Guardian of Monday, how topical a 
great deal of the play is in its reference to the privations of 
campaigners, failure of transport, inadequate commissariat, 
&c, To many of those present there must have been a peculiar 
‘ppropriateness in the lines :— 

“Td wav 8 ag’ “EAAavos alas suvopyévos 
mévseia TANT iKapdLos 
dduwv éxdorov mpémet.” 
With all respect for Lord Rosebery, we trust that it may be 
long ere the Greek Play Committee is disestablished in defer- 
ence to the needs of a businesslike Imperialism. C. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


es ee 
MR. LESLIE STEPHEN ON UTILITARIANISM.* 
UTILITARIANISM was essentially an English product. The 
English interest in philosophy is not speculative, but practical, 
us was the Roman. The English mind seeks to extract from 
it a groundwork for conduct, either individual or social. It 
has been jestingly observed that Hegel’s philosophy of his- 
tory led up to the conclusion that the Prussian State embodied 
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' transformation would have come from Bentham. 


the final result of political wisdom. But it. would be impos- 
sible for a German thinker to write from such a purely prac- 
tical and actual point of view. It was reserved for a small 
group of English writers to elaborate a system of thought 
which was deliberately intended to provide an intellectual 
basis for the reformation of public life. That group was the 
Utilitarians. Mr. Stephen has furnished us in these volumes 
with an admirable conspectus of the work and aims of this 
school. Himself imbued largely with Utilitarian philosophy, 
Mr. Stephen writes with a certain deep sympathy, yet he is se 
far detached in thought and imagination that he can stand 
aside and view the school and its creed as a whole in a fairly 
impartial spirit, so that we have from him no mere eulogy, but 
a critical estimate clothed, it need hardly be said, in excellent 
literary form. We have had much fragmentary treatment of 
Utilitarianism, but this is the first completé exposition yet 
given to the student of modern thought, and we feel grateful 
to Mr. Stephen for so comprehensive a work. 


Mr. Stephen divides his work into three parts. The first 
volume treats of the father of the school, Jeremy Bentham ; 
the second of James Mill, the most zealous of Bentham’s 
disciples; and the third of John Stuart Mill, in whom the 
Benthamite doctrine is modified and expanded, so that in his 
later thinking it almost at times disappears, or at least is 
difficult to recognise. The biography of each of these famous 
persons is sketched, and the social environment of the time 
is portrayed, so that we may know the general influences 
operating on the mind of each. The discussions arising out 
of the doctrine, political, economic, moral, and social, are con- 
sidered, as is also, although to an insufficient degree, the reaction 
against the general set of ideas which formed the basis of the 
Utilitarian creed. The whole work, therefore, may be said to 
be a review of half a century or more of English thought, 
especially as it has to do with the formation of a body of 
doctrine relating to the structure of society, the functions and 
sphere of goverument, and the aims to be realised in social 
life. Much of the criticism is acute, though perhaps not 
original, while the exposition is always admirable. The 
survey, not only of Bentham’s own work and that of J. S. 
Mill, but of the ideas of Malthus and Ricardo, and the treat- 
ment of the Scottish ‘Common Sense” school, are excellent. 
Mr. Stephen proclaims himself an agnostic as well as in sub- 
stantial accord with the aims of the Utilitarians, and we 
cannot expect from him a sympathetic view of the religious 
reaction. But, as we have said, he is so far able to detach 
himself as to see that there is another side, and in his glance 
at the Lake poetry which made so deep an impression on the 
mind of J. S. Mill at a critical period of his life we find a 
sympathetic imagination which we should indeed expect from 
one of the best living critics of English literature. Alto- 
gether, then, we may say that, though Mr. Stephen writes 
with a frank bias, yet his instincts are so good and his critical 
judgment is so luminous that we find his survey wide and 
satisfactory. 

The case for Bentham is this. He found English thought 
and English society alike in a corrupt and chaotic condition. 
The country gentleman, heavy with October ale and with 
insular prejudices, was the dominant political factor. The 
two parties, originally representing clear principles, had, as 
Carlyle would have said, become succedaneum for salt. The 
representative system, the penal system, the tariff, local 
government, pauperism,—all showed signs of a decadence in 
national life. At the same time no help was to be found in 
the barren philosophic discussions which we are unable to 
read now. To link thought and action, to prepare a system 
of thought which would provide an intellectual basis for 
legislation and for social reform,—that was Bentham’s leading 
idea, and it certainly was a noble one. Bentham intended to 
effect a social regeneration by means of the application of a 
new idea to public action. It was characteristic of him that 
he should attempt to formulate this idea in a sentence—* The 
greatest happiness of the greatest number ”—that was to be 
the motive power of the new methods of government and 
reform which were to transform England, and, indeed, the 
world. It is not an easy task to regenerate our case-hardened 
old planet, but if ever single-minded devotion to principle and 
the patient tracing out of what were thought to be inevitable 
deductions from that principle could have accomplished it, 
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As a matter of fact, Benthamism failed. We mean it failed 
asasystem. In a sense it lives still asa motive power, and no 
student of history will deny the deep effect it has had on 
English reforms during the century. To Bentham belongs 
aspecially the honour of being the pioneer in penal and 
judicial reform. He first roused the country to a sense of its 
utterly irrational penal laws and its dangerous “Judge-made” 
law. It was he who sketched for us a rational jurisprudence, 
and who did most in forming the minds of our later jurists. 
But Benthamism as a philosophy was doomed to failure. 
It was not merely, as Mr. Stephen says, and as J. S. Mill 
found out, that it ignored the emotional and imaginative 
aspects of life (both Bentham and James Mill despised poetry, 
logically from their point of view), but it was based on a false 
principle, that of atomism and hedonism. Bentham starts, 
as Professor Héffding says, “from the conception that the 
race consists of isolated individuals, every one of whom is 
eagerly striving to get the greatest possible number of goods 
at the least possible cost.” From a doctrine of atomism you 
can never extract any social creed. If men were the reason- 
ing machines imagined by Bentham, each bent on enlightened 
self-interest, each arguing out by the analytic understanding 
how he may balance the social and human accounts as 
between him and his fellow, if passion, tradition, custom, 
heredity, could all be eliminated, Benthamism might have 
produced a new sort of world, perfect in its kind, and the 
rapid transformation which he saw as in prophetic vision 
might perchance have even now been accomplished. Whether 
we should have cared to live in such a world is another 
question. But when the self-interest of the individual 
unrelated organically to other individuals, whose “ 
are purely external and are measured by the balance of 
“pleasures and pains,” is presented to us as an ethical basis 
for the superstructure of the social edifice, we can but reply 
that this is not ethies at all, and that, therefore, such a 
doctrine cannot answer the end it is designed to fill. 


goods 


Can all the philosophers and statesmen of Europe, asked 
Carlyle, ‘make one shoeblack happy”? If Bentham thought 
that this could be done, James Mill was even more satisfied 
that it was possible, and in him we see a narrower but more 
typical representative of Utilitarianism than in Bentham 
himself. J.S. Mill tells us that his father’s Analysis of the 
Human Mind was the philosophic gospel of the school. It 
was pure, undiluted atomism. The mind is in no contact with 
reality, it knows but its own sensations, it is in no organic 
relation with other minds. In a word, it provides no 
psychology which explains to us the simple facts of mental 
and moral life. In political economy James Mill swallowed 
Malthus and Ricardo whole, and so helped to perpetuate that 
rather barren political economy which has fallen into a some- 
what ruinous condition, and from which, as Mr. Stephen points 
out, as Laveleye had pointed out before him, the Socialist 
party in Germany has developed its inevitable inferences. In 
politics the influence of James Mill has clung in no small 
measure to Radicalism until Radicalism began to lose its body 
of doctrine and became a mere appeal to special interests and 
feelings. He made of Radicalism a narrow, acrid creed, 
again founded entirely on pure individualism, absolutely de- 
void of organic union and historic feeling. It was inevitable 
that such a philosophy had no future, and accordingly we see 
it first decline in Parliament on the death of the so-called 
Philosophical Radical party, and next we see it so modified as 
to become an almost different creed in the bands of J. S. Mill. 
As a personality John Mill attains to high interest just 
because he is so eminently transitional. Starting in the 
straitest sect of the Utilitarians, we see him broadening out, 
while yet retaining that spirit of his early creed—its most 
valuable element—the persistent faith in a better social 
ordering of things, and an equally persistent labour at the 
great task. Even in a scientific work like the Logie, 
as Mr. Stephen shows in a very able analysis, the 
social instinct was uppermost; @e., the Logic was written 
to furnish a groundwork of thought for a social creed. But 
“the spirit of the years to come” was exerting its influence 
on Mill from about 1830 onwards, and had he not been so 
intellectually moulded by his father, it is impossible to say 
to what heights he might not have climbed. As it was, he 
gained on every side of his nature. 


While we cannot get from Utilitarianism, with its sensa- 
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THE BARONESS DE BODE* 

THE Life of the Baroness de Bode, which Mr. Childe-Pemberton 
gives us as f ar as possible from the lady’s own letters, was wel] 
worth writing. Doubtless many a country house in England 
may boast letters better written and more wittily inspired, 
But Mary Kinnersley, who in 1775 married the Baron de Bode, 
suffered a fate which fell to few of her contemporaries, She 
knew many Courts and many cities. Though she lived through 
the terror of the French Revolution, though she lost her 
treasure and her hopes, she never surrendered her courage 
and she faced the world until the end with a quiet, indomitable 
cheerfulness. It is, indeed, the spirit of such people as Baron 
de Bode and his wife which redeems a little the history of the 
Terror, and though the Patriots were bold to threaten them 
with death and ruin, they could not strike fear into their souls, 
nor smirch their fame with treachery. 

Mary Kinnersley, then, came of an excellent Staffordshire 
family, and might have lived the quiet life of English country. 
folk had she not in 1775 crossed the Channel to Dunkirk. 
The company on board was distinguished enough, and the 
mere recital of her companions’ names suggests a corner of a 
famous portrait gallery. There was Lord Ferrers, whose 
brother had recently been hanged at Tyburn on a silken cord; 
there were Lord Byron, whom his peers had convicted of man- 
slaughter, and Lord Bristol; and there was Miss Horneck, 
Goldsmith’s friend. But the winds were unfavourable, and the 
Jessamy Bride and others, not daring to face the gale, landed 
at Margate. Miss Kinnersley, however, braved the sea as she 
afterwards braved the National Guard, and went on her way to 
Dunkirk, where she met the Baron de Bode, whom she pre- 
sently married. At the first her marriage was happy enough 
despite their poverty. Her husband was highly placed, and 
she herself soon became lady-in-waiting to the Princess 
of Saarbriick-Nassau. Of the small State, and its life and 
its masquerades, she draws a pretty picture, and the pathos of 
the Princess’s death loses nothing in the telling. Minuets 
were in fashion, and “ dressing-up” was a favourite pastime. 
At one féte, after a dozen minuets, “the Prince disappeared, 
and in a short time he re-entered as a dwarf woman with a 
head-dress at least ten feet high, with two men with poles to 
support his tuppée, and a hairdresser following him with a 
ladder, which he mounted every now and then to powder the 
curls.” But disaster was already dogging the Baroness’ 
steps. The Prince married a lady with his left hand, and 
the Princess died in a year of a broken heart. 

Madame de Bode, however, easily found new patrons, for 
she knew that the future of her rapidly increasing family 
must depend on favour, and the charm of her manner opened 
all hearts. Before all things she was shrewd and worldly- 
wise. When her sons were children, she was already scheming 
for their future advancement, and since in those days patronage 
was more necessary to a career than merit, she was determined 
to gratify her ambition, and force her family into success. “I 
have always found, ” she wrote to her sister, “ that good and 
great company is less expensive than your trumpery people, 
and certainly more agreeable.” There is a spice of sound 
philosophy in this discovery, and Madame de Bode was wis? 
in her generation. But she did not foresee the French 
Revolution any more clearly than her fellows. In 175 
her husband purchased a fief in Alsace, and became 

* The Baroness de Bode, 1775-1803. By W. S. Childe-Pemberton. London: 
Longmans and Co, [12s. 6d.] 
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lord, with his capitol at Sulz. He purchased 

fief of the Archduke Elector-Bishop, the jovial brother of 
the ‘, Antoinette, whose hospitality was notorious, and whose 
oe size was in itself a guarantee of good cheer. At 
that moment the fortunes of the de Bodes were high indeed. 
Gulz was all exceedingly rich fief. Salt and coal were 
found within its borders, and Madame de Bode was soon im- 
: nd in the details of business. But the prosperity lasted 
ene afew months. The Revolution broke out, the Baron 
aped death, and found himself after the 


a feudal 


only 
de Bode narrowly esc 


Terror a ruined man. 

And it is the sketches of the Revolution which give to 
this book its real value. The story has been told a hundred 
times before, but each new account corroborates the tale of 
cruelty and injustice. How sudden was the change from the 
ceremony of induction at Sulz, which made the English lady 
smile, and reminded her of the Castle of Otranto, and the 
miserable bloodthirstiness of the next few years. In 1788 the 
3,ron de Bode was master of Sulz and the friend of his subjects. 
In 1790 the friends of justice and liberty were determined to 
strip him naked. “ They count all the Noblesse below the poorest 
Country man,” wrote Madame de Bode. “ Nothing can equal 
the execrable things that happen—roasting people alive—a 
thousand infernal deaths for the only fault of being noble.” 
Moreover, no cruelty nor injustice could be imputed to the 
lord of Sulz. The Baron was a generous and amiable man, 
and he had not had time to indulge in oppression even had he 
wished. “Our case is a very particular one,” wrote the 
lady, with perfect truth. “The ancommon difficulties we 
surmounted to get possession,—and hardly in possession three 
months were we before all these troubles began.” But all 
the same she kept up her spirits, and wrote to her sister of 
the Revolution, as though it were far away. “Read Mr. 
Burke’s book on the Revoluticn,” she says; “ ‘tis exceedingly 
well written,—a very true picture of what has really hap- 
pened.” In a year, however, her feeling was excited to 
horror. “Good God! My dear sister, in what a time do we 
live,” so she writes in September, 1792 :— 

“What scenes of horror, of iniquity, of cruelty! When 

publick laws authcrise murder, when, in the middle of the day, 
publicly in the streets of the great towns in France (authorised 
by their infernal laws) Waggons with Machines upon them for 
cutting off of heads parade through the streets, and the pas- 
sengers, if tolerably dressed, without it being known who they 
are, are adjudged aristocrats, thrown upon the machine, and 
without any form or process, instantly beheaded, and those of 
the rabble that choose it allowed to wash their hands in the 
blood! But the French at this time are like cr even worse than 
mad dogs.” 
But nearer and nearer came the Terror. Baron de Bode 
was attacked by the National Guard, and only saved his life 
by a marvellous sang-froid. Then for days he lay hid in the 
hay, while his wife confronted those who would have 
murdered him, until at last he escaped over the frontier. And 
as by a sudden reaction they regained their equanimity. Safe 
at Altenburg, they danced and sang. “Last week we kept 
carnival. We danced three days the week before, and danced 
three days together last week—masked balls—we amused our- 
selves much; but admitted no strangers, which made it more 
agreeable.” The forced gaiety was less remarkable than 
Madame de Bode’s determined cheerfulness. After months 
of suffering and danger, with all lost, she could still declare: 
“The Israelites became richer after all their hardships than 
they were before.” Again, she quotes Job for her own 
encouragement, adding: “The world is large enough; if 
we lose our land in one country perhaps we may find a 
better in another. These sort of undertakings only require 
resolution to succeed and to bring to perfection.” 

And upon this conviction she acted. Nothing can be finer 
than the spectacle of this ruined lady setting forth with her 
young children to seek another fortune in Russia. And how 
she found it, and with what splendid endurance she faced dis- 
appointments, is clearly told in the last chapters of an interest- 
ing book. That her sons died in poverty was not her fault; 
the eldest, a British subject, had a right to compensation 
from the British Government. The right was admitted, but 
the Treasury was obdurate, and it is something of a disgrace 
to us that Clement de Bode died with his claims unsatisfied. 





THE SOUTH AFRICAN SETTLEMENT.* 


A YEAR ago, when the country was awakening to the serious- 
ness of the war in South Africa, there was urgent demand for 
books about the Boers. Several books of great interest 
appeared opportunely, and were followed by a host of catch- 
penny compilations. We believe that booksellers now say 
that the public is surfeited with the subject. If this is so, it 
is a pity that the two books whose titles stand at the foot of 
this article were not sooner published, for each of them 
deserves to be widely read. Mr. Buttery, a journalist formerly 
on the staff of the Standard and Diggers’ News, seems to have 
remained in the Transvaal during several months of the war. 
He is familiar with the record of the Boer leaders, and appears 
to know the inmost recesses of Pretoria. His book is mere 
journalism as regards its manner, but it is quite unpre- 
tentious, and it reveals a great deal that has not hitherto 
been known in England. Dr. Farrelly’s treatise is much more 
elaborate, and his purpose of advising the nation is pursued 
with an earnestness that is at times almost pompous. His 
touch is perhaps a trifle heavy, and he yields to the tempta- 
tion of saying “I could have told you so” when reviewing the 
events of the past year. Unhappily, Dr. Farrelly’s services as 
legal adviser were retained by the South African Republic, 
and he, foreseeing the coming disaster, was powerless to con- 
vince the clique at Pretoria that their policy meant destruc- 
tion. His position in 1898 was interesting. He had a perfect 
right to “advise” the Republic, and he says that Sir Conyng- 
ham Greene saw no objection to his acceptance of the post. But 
it is intelligible that a loyal British subject who was in Mr, 
Secretary Reitz’s confidence should be anxious at the present 
moment to dissociate himself from some of Mr. Reitz’s 
actions and despatches. On the technical point of suzerainty 
Dr. Farrelly says frankly that the Boers were right and the 
Colonial Oilice wrong, and a great many people who 
are not in the least ‘“Pro-Boers” agree with him. Sut 
on the wider questions involved he is convinced that the 
Empire has, in the war, only defended itself against deliberate 
aggression. The most novel portion of his book is the 
demonstration that the war policy was that of the “ Young 
Afrikander Party” rather than of the Hollanders. In 1598 
three Hollanders (Messrs. Leyds, Van Leeuwen, and Van 
Boeschoten) were succeeded by three Afrikanders (Messrs. 
Reitz, Smuts, and Grobler) :— 

“Changes were also made in their respective offices ; but what 

really made the alteration of the personnel important was that 
the conduct of the negotiations with the Imperial Government— 
and necessarily, therefore, the policy to be adopted towards the 
Uitlander cause in the hands of the Imperial Government—fell 
to the militant Afrikanders instead of to the trained Europeans 
who had preceded them.” 
The new men were expected to adopt a more friendly attitude 
towards England, and the removal of the Hollanders was 
decidedly popular in Johannesburg. Mr. Smuts certainly set 
himself to work in the interests of administrative efficiency, 
but the dominant motive with these Afrikanders was a 
fanatical “ patriotism” far transcending the passionless 
diplomacy of the Hollanders. Many of them had been 
educated in England; they were supposed by the Boers to 
understand English feeling, and they were accepted as safe 
guides. Colonial Englishmen, on the other hand, imagined in 
the usual English way that any man who had lived at home 
must wish well to England. It is a curious thought that 
Cambridge University is the alma mater of Charles Stewart 
Parnell and Mr. Smuts. 

On the beginning of the war both these books contain 
comments of great value. Mr. Buttery explains that the 
Boers counted on dissensions and cowardice in England, on 
our military inefficiency, and on the prospect of foreign inter- 
vention. Further, there is absolutely no doubt of the sincerity 
of the conviction felt by most that the Lord would finally 
deliver them from the Power that had vexed them for a cen- 
tury. Wesee no reason to doubt that Mr. Reitz held such 
views; to Dr. Leyds they would seem absurd. Mr. Buttery’s 
brief sketches of the Boer notabilities are very vivid pieces of 
portraiture. He can admire a worthy foe, and his account 
of Louis Botha is admirable in temper :— 

“IT never met a man with a sweeter temper or more modest 


* (1.) The Settlement after the War in South Africa. By M. J. Farrelly, LL.D. 
London : Maemillan and Co, (10s.] (2.) Why Kruger Made War: or, Behind 
the Boer Scenes, By John A. Buttery. With Two Chapters on the Rand by 
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mien. He reminded me of the old British yeomen farmers 
chivalrous and simple-hearted, and it is quite certain that none 
of the cruelties...... none of the dishonouring dodges of 
which we hear so much would have happened had it been possible 
for Louis Botha to have kept an eye on every part of the field of 
operations.” 

Men like Botha could have no sympathy for the Pretoria 
misgovernment, but they took up arms resolutely when the 
national independence was (no matter by whose fault) 
imperilled, just as Stonewall Jackson answered the call of 
his own State and fought, not for the triumph of slavery 
which a Confederate victory would have involved, but for the 
threatened autonomy of Virginia. The sons of such men 
will add strength to the Britisan Empire. As Mr. Buttery 
says, “there is something in the breed and character of the 
Briton and the better-class Boer which ensure [stc] mutual 
respect, and though the affinity may now be shrouded by the 
pall of death, it is certain to come to the front again.” 

But it is not easy to forecast the probable course of events 
during the next ten years. Dr. Farrelly, who has studied 
constitutional law and history, and can apply with effect the 
com.)arative method to the facts at his feet, agrees that a 
pericd of Crown Colony government in the Republican terri- 
tories is absolutely necessary :— 

“* Any immediate institution of representative government, in 

which the Boer inhabitants were admitted to the suffrage, would 
mean transferring the fight from the kopjes to the ballot-box. 
An electoral system in which the Boer had no vote would mean 
erecting an Uitlander oligarchy; and there is reason to fear an 
ideal kind of government would not be the result, besides the in- 
evitable consequence of perpetuating race feeling.” 
But, looking further ahead, he thinks that for South Africa a 
Constitution closely modelled on that of the Indian Empire is 
advisable. He would have a Viceroy and Council at the 
Cape; a certain proportion of members might be from lists 
of alternative names submitted by local Governors. Now if 
one thing is certain about the English (and Dutch) colonists 
of South Africa, it is their insistence on representative insti- 
tutions, their distrust of an official paternal Government. 
They will for a time acknowledge the necessity of waiving 
popular government in the territories disturbed by the war. 
But even Natal, with its fifty thousand Europeans living 
among half a million coloured people, was not satisfied until 
it obtained responsible government. We can hardly believe 
that Dr. Farrelly can seriously maintain a policy of superim- 
posing in perpetuity an autocratic Council over the people of 
Cape Colony (who have enjoyed responsible government for 
twenty-eight years), Natal, the two Boer territories (which 
have possessed electoral institutions for nearly forty years), 
and Rhodesia, which is already beginning to desire a larger 
popular voice in its own affairs. 

The value of the book, however, does not stand or fall by 
this tentative scheme of construction. It must be said that 
it is not very well balanced, that it is at times more eager to 
prove that Dr. Farrelly is a sound Imperialist, or that on such 
an occasion Dr. Farrelly saw clearly amidst the blind, than 
to state facts simply, and eliminate the personal element. 
For all that, it is a careful and thoughtful study of the 
present situation, based on very full knowledge. As a 
political critic Dr. Farrelly appears to us to possess high 
qualifications. His ideas of constructive policy are another 
matter. 





FRENCH HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS* 
Mr. Henry JAMES has a good deal of the French touch and 
the French spirit. He loves Italy better than France, it is 
true, and one of the best things he can find to say of a French 
town—La Rochelle, for instance—is that its arcades and 
its square remind him of the South. But though he tells 
himself and us often enough that he is American and Anglo- 
Saxon, and though he goes so far in the latter direction 
as to call the Black Prince a “rapacious Frenchman,” 
and almost to reproach himself because the thought of 
the battle of Poitiers gives him a little thrill; yet he 
knows the French, their history, their mind, and their 
customs. considerably better than most travellers do. It does 
not occur to him to reproach them for not being Anglo- 
Saxon. To a great extent he takes them as they are, giving 


*(1.) A Little Tour in France. By Henry Jaines. With Illustrations by 
Joseph Pennell. London: W. Heinemann. (10s. net.]——{2.) Along French 


his impressions frankly, but not for more than they are worn, 
With his cultivation, they are naturally worth a good deal, 
He is too wise to enter on politics, but a hint here and there 
given with his own attractive vagueness, shows that he can 
see the world which lies behind the French Government its 
schools and its administration generally. Not that Pa he 
quite understands that world; for this it does not suffice 
seemingly, to be literary and impressionist. Making his way 
one evening into an old church at Toulouse, “I perceived,” he 
says— 

“That it consisted mainly of a large square, beneath a dome in 

the centre of which a single person—a lady—was praying with 
the utmost absorption. The manner of access to the church 
interposed such an obstacle to the outer profanities that I hada 
sense of intruding, and presently withdrew, carrying with me a 
picture of the vast, still interior, the gilded roof gleaming in the 
twilight, and the solitary worshipper. What was she praying 
for, and was she not almost afraid to remain there alone?” 
But tocompare the general information of travellers—anq 
this brings us to the other delightful French picture-book at 
the foot of our page—Mr. Henry James would never, ye 
think, suggest that the basket of blessed bread, handed round 
occasionally during Mass (by no means “all over France” oy 
“every Sunday”), had anything to do with the Sacrament 
itself! But, then, he would have been too cautious to risk a 
dozen mistakes and lapses by rushing into France in the 
heroic style of Mr. Clifton Johnson, ignorant even of the 
language, much more of the people’s character, manners, 
and religion. Mr. Henry James's insight and _ historical 
sense, if nothing better, would damp his rejoicing 
in a State education which ignores the name and exist. 
ence of God, preparing a future that lovers of France are 
afraid to contemplate, however satisfactory present results 
may appear. Neither can we quite imagine Mr. Henry James 
visiting Falaise (which he does not, by the by, his “little 
tour” not including Normandy) without a thought of William 
the Conqueror; Mr. Johnson's only interest in the castle being 
that Arthur of Brittany may, perhaps, have been shut up 
there before his uncle John murdered him! On the other 
hand, Mr. Johnson gives himself vain and endless trouble at 
Poitiers to find the battlefield, while Mr. Henry James con- 
tents himself with the knowledge that it is not far off, and 
gives his time, very wisely, to such ancient marvels as Notre 
Dame la Grande. It seems a pity that Mr. Johnson could 
not find something more to tell his readers about Poitiers. 
failing the battle, than the story of St. Hilary in serio-comic 
style. 

With all its defects, however—and for those who know 
France it must have many—Along French Byways has a real 
attractiveness. The illustrations, from the author's own 
photographs and sketches, are charming; here, indeed, if not 
in the letterpress, we meet many old friends and recognise the 
true French character. And the author’s own impressions, 
as impressions, are honest and interesting, though they are 
not always worthy of being treated as serious information. 
But a Frenchman, wandering about in England or America 
with a few words of English and the thinnest ideas of 
Protestantism, would no doubt be misled, and in publishing 
his acquired knowledge would mislead his readers, very con- 
siderably further than Mr. Johnson. He has the eye of an 
artist; his word-pictures are often delightful; he can sketch 
a French landscape with anybody, and has a sincere devotion 
to Millet and to Joan of Arc. A true sympathy with the 
people led him to live in the villages, to travel third class, in 
France a really unnecessary heroism, and to avoid ordinary 
sight-seeing. He lost a good deal in this way, perhaps. For 
instance, he allowed the train to carry him past such a gem 
as old Carcassonne, that relic of the Middle Ages, and it was 
hardly a compensation that he had two monks in the carriage 
with him. Let any one who cares for antiquity cleverly 
mixed with modernism read Mr. Henry James’s sketch of 
Carcassonne. Another defect in Mr. Clifton Johnson's method 
is that it made him acquainted with the peasantry and 
bourgeois alone, and their amiable materialism, so much in 
evidence, is yet not the only ruling spirit in France to-day. 
To return to A Little Tour in France,—the title is modest 


and pretty, if not original, and errs on the side of modesty. 
We learn from the interesting preface that the book is not 





Byways. Written and Illustrated by Clifton Johnson. London: Macmilli 
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altogether new, having been published in America some time 
ago, but without the illustrations, in view to which its short 
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were originally written. They now appear as they 
4 the drawings are Mr. Pennell at his best, so that one 
ave amore charming picture-book of France. The 
date, except in a few points connected 
oric chateaux near the Loire. Chenonceaux and 
Rideau have had their adventures since Mr. Henry 
w them, and the pathetic melancholy of Chambord is 
th a wish to prove to himself that Paris was 
hich he must have known already, and the 
e—Mr. James first visited Tours and its 
hood, then went to Bourges, Le Mans, Angers, and 
One cannot help regretting 
n observer could not be whisked away from the 
y, say somewhere in that “hilly and bosky” country 
tween Tours and Le Mans, from tke stillness of some little 
roadside station where the trees rustle, and the birds sing, 
and & poplar-shaded stream creeps under a white bridge, 
along smooth gravel roads, to some chateau of the old time 
hidden among its woods, where, if he had the faculty of seeing 
shosts, he might come upon a whole company of peasants in 
e hats dancing on the green. 
ve beyond even the superior kind of tourist. One little 
incident of the kind, however (p. 181), was by no means thrown 
away on this traveller. 

Angouléme, Bordeaux, Toulouse, Carcassonne; so he went 
down into his beloved South; and then, of course, Narbonne, 
Nimes, Arles, and the Romans ; Tarascon, for Tartarin’s sake; 
Les Baux, which ought to have reminded him of Miréio; 
Ayignon, Vaucluse, for which he was not in the right frame 
of mind; and so by Orange, Lyons, and Dijon, back to Paris. 
By this time he must have sufficiently refreshed his knowledge 
of a great and varied country to perceive that Paris is not 
France, and neither is France Paris. 

Both these books are very attractively got up; the print 
and appearance of Along French Byways being such as to 
catch the affections of a reader at the outset, though A Little 
Tour in France, both as art and as literature, is of considerably 


our needed no excus' 


so to La Rochelle and Poitiers. 


But these things, perhaps, 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 
{rmay be that amongst the hundred and twenty-five novels still 
awaiting notice on our shelves some work of uncommon talent 
may reveal itself to gladden the heart of the reviewer; in the 
meantime, we have no hesitation in pronouncing Mr. Conrad's 
lord Jim to be the most original, remarkable, and engrossing 
novel of a season by no means unfruitful of excellent fiction. 
That it may not strike all readers in this light we readily con- 
cede. Mr. Conrad’s matter is too detached from “actuality” 
to please the great and influential section of readers who like 
their fiction to be spiced with topical allusions, political per- 
sonalities, or the mundanities of Mayfair,—just now the swing 
of the pendulum is entirely away from the slums, and almost 
altogether in the direction of sumptuous interiors. 
Conrad, in a word, takes no heed of the vagaries of fashion oy | 
of pseudo-culture—he only once mentions an author and only 
once makes a quotation—he eschews epigrams, avoids politics, 
and keeps aloof from great cities. 
familiar regions, amid outlandish surroundings. 
once succumb to the sombre fascination of his narrative—as 
the present writer did years ago on reading An Outcast of 
the Islands—your thraldom is complete. Several writers have 


His scenes are laid in un- 


by temperament, is the son of an English country parson, and 
throughout all his long exile never loses touch with the senti- 
ment, the ideals, the essential ethos, of his race. Jim—* Lord 
Jim” is merely the translation of the title “Tuan Jim,” 
by which he is known amongst the Malays—is a mate in 
the merchant service, an engaging, handsome lad, full of 
confidence in his ability to cope with any emergency, whose 
career is wrecked at the outset by a sudden act of futile 
cowardice, unless, indeed, we are to regard it as the result 
of a temporary mental paralysis. Along with his skipper 
and the engineers, he deserts what he imagines to be 
a sinking ship with a freight of eight hundred pilgrims; 
the derelict is subsequently brought into port, and as a result 
of the inquiry Jim’s certificate is cancelled. <A kindly ship's 
captain at Aden—the narrator of the story—attracted by 
Jim’s frank and engaging personality, bestirs himself in his 
behalf and procures him a fresh start. But wherever he goes 
Jim is dogged by the rumour of his past, and he throws up 
post after post until at last Captain Marlow introduces 
him to Stein, a trader in the Archipelago, who appoints him 
his agent at Patusan, an inland village in one of the native 
States. Here, beyond the ken of civilisation, Jim at last 
finds the occasion for rehabilitating himself in his own self- 
esteem. Here, bearing a charmed life, he baffles the plots of 
the Rajah, overthrows a raiding Arab chieftain, the terror of 
the neighbourhood, and wins fame by his valour and sagacity. 
Here also he wins the devoted love of the only white woman 
in Patusan, the stepdaughter of a Portuguese half-caste, and 
here, in the words of the narrator, “an obscure conqueror of 
fame, tearing himself out of the arms of a jealous love at the 
sign, at the call of his exalted egoism, he passes away under a. 
cloud, inscrutable at heart, forgotten, unforgiven, and exces- 
sively romantic.” We despair within the limited space at ow 
disposal of conveying any adequate notion of the poignant 
interest of this strange narrative, the restrained yet fervid 
eloquence of the style, the vividness of the portraiture, the 
subtlety of psychological analysis, which are united in Mr. 
Conrad's latest and greatest work. The wizardry of the 
Orient is over it all. We can only congratulate him on an 
achievement at once superlatively artistic in treatment and 
entirely original in its subject. 

No sympathetic reader of Mr. W.S. Lilly’s novel, A Year 
of Life, could think of mending, much less of ending, the 
House of Lords. The good genius of the plot is a Duke of 
such transcendental probity, such unmixed unselfishness, such 
adorable benevolence, that the simple reviewer nearly faints 
from the contemplation of such immaculate perfection. 
Breathing an almost equally rarefied atmosphere of integrity 
are a noble doctor and a heroic German Baron, linked by the 
bond of their common affection for a surpassingly attractive 
but deplorably susceptible Baronet, Sir Philip Savile. The 
story is mainly concerned with the efforts of the Duke, the 
Baron, and the doctor to extricate Sir Philip from the silken 
fetters of his attachment to Lady Mary Silverton, a magnifi- 
cent but entirely unscrupulous society siren, with a view to 
his marrying a high-minded and altogether eligible orphan. 
These efforts are ultimately crowned with complete success, 
and by an opportune bequest of £90,000 from the doctor, who 
dies from overwork in the prime of life, Sir Philip is 
(presumably) freed from the degrading necessity of denying 
limself those gastronomic pleasures on which such insistent 





derived literary inspiration from their sojourn in the Malay 
Archipelago; but Mr. Conrad, beyond all others, has identi- 
fed himself with the standpoint of the natives, has inter- 
preted their aspirations, illumined their motives, and trans- 
lated into glowing words thestrange glamour of their landscape. 
Such an achievement, though remarkable in itself, seems to 
indicate a denationalisation that might inspire a certain 
But in the volume before us, though the 
“noble savage” is once more prominent, the story is half 
finished before we reach Malaya, and the central figure who 
rivets our interest throughout, though intensely romantic 


amount of distrust. 








. By Joseph Conrad. 
Sons [6s.]—(2.) A Yea 
laves of Society: a Comedy in Covers. 
London: Harper and Brothers. 
By Arthur H. Norway. 
Death of Richard Yea-and-Nay. 


London: John Lane. 
By the Man who Heard 
[6s.)——(4.) Parson Peter: a Tale 
London: John Murray. 
By Maurice Hewlett. 


[6s.}—+{6.) “As a Watch in the Night”: 
“tng and Dream in Five Acts, 
{6s.]——(7.) The Yellow Man. 
{ts.]}—(8.) Farthest South. 


London : Chatto and 
By Carlton Dawe. London: Hutchinson 
By Harold E. Gorst. 


By Mrs. Campbell Praed. 


stress is laid throughout these pages. This novel cannot be read 
with perfect equanimity by any one with an income of less than 
| £5,000 a year. The spectacle of such unmitigated magnifi- 
cence cannot fail to breed in persons less amply endowed 
cravings comparable to those of the impecunious urchin whe 
stands outside a pastrycook’s shop hungrily sniffing the odours 
of unpurchaseable dainties. 


Another novel of high life, animated, however, not by 
serious respect for our “old nobility,” but rather by a spirit 
of audacious and irreverent mockery, is T'he Slaves of Society 
The portraits of the mundane Marchioness, her extremely 
emancipated daughter, and their tame cat, Mr. Despencer, ar 
excellently done. The dialogue bristles with smart things, as, 
for example, the description of the Marchioness’s husband as 
belonging “to the solid-tyre period”; or her daughter’s remark 
that her mother liked to have the higher clergy at her parties 
because she thought their costume lent variety; and the 
author's “asides’’ are often extremely diverting, eg.: “ The 
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Marchioness considered herself a politician. Her husband 
had once been a Master of the Deerhounds.” But in 
blending a vein of sentiment with his rather acid 
irony the author is less successful. The discomfiture of 
the Marchioness is well merited, but the plain person will 
probably resent that no summary punishment is dealt out to 
the odious Mr. Despencer, “ the typical specimen of that class 
of men who are black-balled in the best clubs and invited to 
all the best country houses; who have no male friends, and 
are on intimate terms with half our peeresses.” 


Mr. Norway, to whom we already owe a charming work on 
Cornwall and Devon, has turned his intimate local knowledge 
to excellent purpose in Parson Peter, a smuggling romance of 
a hundred years ago. The central figure of the story, an old 
clergyman, whose hold on his flock is due in no small measure 
to his clandestine participation in their illicit enterprise, is a 
picturesque and even dignified personage. Mr. Norway traces 
with no little skill and no lack of exciting incident the course 
of his strange dual life, culminating in the tragie scene in 
which he sacrifices his life to extricate the heroine from the 
embarrassment in which she has been involved by his in- 
discretion. 


Mr. Maurice Hewlett has set himself an arduous task in 
The Life and Death of Richard Yea-and-Nay. The novelist 
must himself be lion-hearted who challenges inevitable com- 
parisons with the author of The Talisman and Ivanhoe. 
However, vixere fortes post Agamemnona. Mr. Hewlett has 
courage, animal spirits, a vivid sense of the picturesque, and 
a gallant, or as he would say a “galliard,” style. As a 
delineator of the amenities of fabulous knight-errantry he 
has achieved distinction; in dealing with historical per- 
sonages and the storm and stress of medixval intrigue his 
luscious imagination leads him into sheer extravagance. 
Whether as amorist, pietist, or fighter, his Richard repels 
us by his undisciplined violence. Before Mr. Hewlett 
undertakes to write another historical romance we venture 
to prescribe a course of, say, Stubbs and Freeman, by way 
of chastening the exuberances of his literary method. 


Mrs. Campbell Praed’s new novel is probably her most 
ambitious work. We cannot honestly say, however, that we 
find it anywhere near as attractive as her vivacious stories of 
life in Australia. “As a Watch in the Night” is a long and 
elaborate story of reincarnation, Dorothea Queste, the 
heroine, leading a dual existence, in which she alternates 
between the waking life of a lady of fashion with a keen 
interest in politics, and occasional recurrences in a state of 
trance to her previous incarnation as a Roman matron in 
the time of Domitian. Personally, we have found these back- 
ward flights down Time’s gulf rather exhausting. To jump 
from Progressive politics to the Temple of Demeter, or from 
i London drawing-room to the gladiatorial amphitheatre of 
Imperial Rome, requires an amount of mental agility denied 
to the present reviewer. We await with impatience Mrs. 
Campbell Praed’s relapse to her earlier manner. This blend 
of politics and theosophy is but a poor substitute for the 
exhilarating company of squatters and bushrangers. 

Mr. Carlton Dawe relates in The Yellow Man the disastrous 
results which befel an English sailor in consequence of his 
having joined a Chinese secret society. Having been told off 
to assassinate a taotaz, Captain Kingston, drawing the line at 
murder, turned informer, and saved his destined victim’s life. 
From that hour he and his family became the objects of the 
unrelenting vengeance of the “Society of the Hidden Mean- 
ing,” and in turn he and his wife are struck down by their 
emissaries. It remains for his son, assisted by a genial uncle, 
to turn the tables on their deadly enemies, and in the long run 
the Englishmen, more by luck than skill, prove the survivors. 
The story is exciting rather than agreeable, and is disfigured 
by the fierce animus of the writer against the Chinese. 

Mr. Wise, the hero and narrator of Farthest South, is a 
millionaire who conceives the brilliant idea of getting to the 
South Pole in a motor-car. Ultimately, he and his three 
companions employ a quadricycle. The recital of their 
experiences is suggestive of Mr. J. K. Jerome in his least 
inspired mood. 
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THE THIRD SALISBURY GOVERNMENT. 

The Third Salisbury Administration, 1895-1900, By H. Wha 
(Vacher and Sons. 15s. net.)—We expect a compilation of this 
sort to be a storehouse of accurate facts, and we are content if it 
expresses the ordinary party opinions and criticisms, Cons 
quently we are pleasantly surprised to find that Mr. Whates has 
in addition the merits of a clear and dignified style, an eminent} 
sane and independent judgment, and a power of grouping details 
so as to form a striking picture. We have no hesitation in 
saying that this is the best book of its kind that we hays yet 
seen. Mr. Whates writes as a Conservative and a strong admirer 
of Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy, but he can take a line of his 
own, and his estimate of the Jameson Raid and the events which 
followed is perfectly impartial and free from any party bias, 
In such parts as we have tested his facts we have found them 
thoroughly reliable. Mr. Whates’s account of the Venozucl 
affair is a model of a clear and judicious statement, and the same 
is true of his summary of events in China. The last hundred 
and fifty pages contain a short history of the recent war ang 
the events which led up to it, and for those who wish to refresh 
their memory, and have no time to delve inthe wastes of printed 
matter on the subject, we cannot imagine a better sketch than 
this. It is impossible for the most industrious newspaper reader 
to retain a clear memory of recent events, and he has to wait 
long to read a dispassionate history of them. But it is just the 
truth about recent events which is most forgotten, for it is q 
dreary business to recover it from newspapers and year-books, 
For this purpose a book such as this is eminently useful, and 
since Mr, Whates is full of references and prints at length all 
important treaties and diplomatic papers, it should takeits place 
as the material of future history. 








The Tale of Chloe, The Story of Bhanavar the Beautiful, and 
Selected Poems. By George Meredith. (A. Constable and (Co, 
3s. 6d. net each volume.)—It was well to publish in pocket 
editions two of Mr. Meredith’s most charming short stories, and 
to republish at a cheaper price the Selected Poems. The last 
volume contains among others the beautiful “Love in the 
Valley ” and “ Ballad of Fair Ladies in Revolt,” which admirers 
of Mr. Meredith’s poetry will be glad to have in such a dainty 
form. The ever-delightful Chloe is also a desirable pocket 
volume; and as for the tale of Bhanavar, which is new to us, in 
it Mr. Meredith has made incursions upon the “ Arabian Nights” 
with much success. The luxuriant style, the imagery, the daring 
fancy, are all of the East; only the little snatches of song which 
are scattered throughout the narrative bear Mr. Meredith’s own 
impress. It is a quaint conceit, skilfully wrought, and slight 
enough to suit its present form. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved Jor review in other forms.) 








Statistical Returns of the Egyptian Government, 1880-1899 
(National Printing Department, Cairo.)—Some of the figures 
may be conveniently exhibited side by side :— 


Census of 1882. Census of 1897. 





Population .......ccceees sce «=. BBISOID  cnccce 9,734,403 
1880. 1899, 
TROVORUC ocorccsceceees severe £9,584,430 ...... £12,674,901 
Expenditure .......cccs00 7,691,424 ...... 9,929,442 
(SQN DIDS: ..<0scc0.c0ee0s 1,893,006 ..... . 2,745,459) 
Imports (value) .... - 6,549,983 ..... . 11,441,800 
Exports (value) ........... » 12,988,208... 15,350,908 
Total Debt ...... asec sueas 98,685,940 ...... 103,049,040 


(We may remark that tho last item is stated in pounds sterling, the 
other in Egyptian pounds.) The proportion of Debt to population 
has diminished from £14 10s. (nearly) to a little over £10. The 
imports are not far from being doubled; the exports, though 
much larger in bulk, have been affected by the fall of prices, and 
show, therefore, a smaller proportional increase. Sugar has 
increased from 33 to 64 millions (kilos), and cotton from 
2,276,679 to 6,001,222. The Civil List, we may observe, has been 
diminished from £E355,907 to £E256,177. 


The Story of My Captivity During the Boer War. By Adrian 
Hofmeyr. (E. Arnold. 63.)—Mr. Hofmeyr tells us that the 
greater part of this story was written in prison, and that this 
fact accounts for many “ seemingly hard words.” It might have 
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ter to rewrite it, and give deliberate conclusions, and not 
ns of the moment. Certainly the book is now and then 

what wanting in dignity. A few well-considered sentences 
nage +h the writer might have summed up his experiences and 
ya om would have been more effective than these complaints, 
i reat the justification for them. And then the figure of 
es abiak “ honourable (?) ” is @ specimen, and the empha- 
sising of irony by italics, do not add to the force of the narrative. 
Nevertheless, it is well worth reading, and weighing,—especially 
b liticians and journalists who greedily seize hold of any 
story that tells against the British, and if they cannot get facts 
in streams, or even driblets, are quite willing to put up with 
hearsay. And what Mr. Hofmeyr has to say about the relations» 
past and present, of the two white races in South Africa is of 
vreat importance. It is useless in this place to repeut what has 
been said over and over again. But that the Boers, deceived by 
q Hollander clique, forced the war upon us, is abundantly clear. 
It is pleasant to read that Mr. Hofmeyr, who has great oppor- 
tunities for judging, has good hopes for the future. 


been bet 
impressio 


The Holy Year of Jubilee. By Herbert Thurston, S.J. (Sands 
and Co, 12s. 6d. net.)—The first Jubilee was proclaimed by Pope 
Boniface VIII. in 1300 A.D.; perhaps we should say the first 
on record, for there are hints of an earlier celebration of the 
came kind. The original idea was that it should be celebrated 
every hundredth year, but the period has been shortened to fifty, 
and even to thirty-three, years. (A certain parallel is to be found 
in the celebration of the Ludi Seculares.) Father Thurston gives 
an elaborate accouat of the ceremonies of the Jubilee—there is an 
interesting discussion about the opening of the Porta Santa—of 
the Basilicas which it is the duty of the pilgrim to visit, and 
of other cognate matters. And of course #here is a carefully 
studied apologia for indulgences. This was a necessary task, but 
we cannot help thinking that Father Thurston would have been 
happier if he had not had to discharge it. But a Church that can- 
not acknowledge an error must sometimes put its apologists into 
awkward places. The one thing to which such an apologist 
is bound is modesty and courtesy, and when our author de- 
scribes an antagonist as “one of those gentlemen whose prin- 
ciple of historical investigation is to devise a theory first 
and to make the facts fit in with it afterwards,” we can 
but wonder. If there is any writer in the world whose 
conclusions are fixed beforehand and who must reach them at 
any cost, itis the defender of the Papacy. But the strategy of 
defence sometimes demands attack, and there is always the 
maxim, toujours de Vaudace. As for the real force of indulgence, 
we cannot discuss it. One thing is evident, that whatever theo- 
logians may say, the words of Boniface’s Bull, that all who should 
fulfil the conditions of the Jubilee should receive “not only a 
full and copious but the most full pardon of all their sins,” are 
not a little liable to misunderstanding. And to think that the 
infallible teacher of Christendom, speaking on a subject in which 
self-deception is most common and most fatal, should so express 
himself is indeed strange. What did the ignorant multitudes 
who flocked to Rome know of the distinctions of poena and culpa? 
Would Leo XIII. use the same language now ? 


Doctrine and Principles. By C. E. Beeby, B.D. (Williams and 
Norgate. 4s.6d.)—Mr. Beeby, whois a beneficed clergyman, and, it 
may be remembered, the cause of a little difficulty between the 
Bishop of Worcester and Lord Beauchamp, pleads for a very 
large liberty in the interpretation of the creeds. “ Born of the 
Virgin Mary” does not imply, he urges, a belief in the 
Miraculous Birth. And the clause “He rose again the third 
day” is not inconsistent with thinking that the third-day 
Resurrection was “the after-thought of a later generation of 
disciples.” Mr. Beeby holds, it would seem, the belief that 
Joseph of Arimathea removed the body of Christ. “It seemed 
to me at one time, I must confess,” he writes, “that the system 
of interpretation of the ancient formula savoured of dishonesty.” 
Whether his earlier or his later thoughts are the better we shall 
leave our readers to judge. One criticism we will make, and it 
tefers to the sub-title of his volume, “Popular Lectures on 
Primary Questions.” A stranger notion of what a popular 
lecture should be cannot be found than Mr. Beeby’s treatment 
in chaps. 13-14 of the doctrine of the Conception. Such lectures 
might possibly be given ad clerum, but for a general audience 
they are impossible. Imagine any one discussing before a mixed 
audience the notion of a conceptio per aurem ! 


Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, Roman Emperor: his Meditations. 
Translated by Meric Casaubon. Edited, with Introduction, 
Appendix, and Glossary, by W. H. D. Rouse (J. M. Dent. 7s. 6d.)— 
This is a handsome volume, not unworthy of its subject matter. 





There is not room for saying much that is new about the 
Meditations ; nevertheless, Mr. Rouse’s introduction is well worth 
reading. The comparison which he draws between Marcus 
Aurelius and Thomas 4 Kempis is particularly interesting and 
suggestive. One would give much to know whether this righteous, 
self-disciplined man had any thoughts of the faith which he 
persecuted other than as the evitiabilis superstitio which Tacitus 
supposed it tobe. An appendix contains a précis of the corre- 
spondence between Aurelius and his tutor, M. Cornelius Fronto, 
with notes. The “glossary” is an explanatory index of names 
and places. 


Greek History. Translated from the German of Professor Hein- 
rich Swoboda by Lionel D. Barnett, M.A. (J. M. Dent and Co. 
1s. 6d.)—This is one of the serias of ‘‘ Temple Primers,’’ and seems 
admirably adapted for its purpose. More could not have been 
put within the narrow compass of a small volume. The English 
is somewhat clumsy in parts, and expressions are found scarcely 
suited to a “ primer” presumably intended for the first book of a 
learner. ‘ Democratic institutions were replaced by timocratic 
arrangements,” will not convey a clear idea of the political change 
described. Nor is the system of transliteration adopted by the 
translator suited to a beginner. Scholars may do as they please 
in the matter, but it seems a pity to give names which might be 
familiar a strange appearance. The translator makes far too 
much fuss over it, talking of the “old mumpsimus,” which will 
not stand long before the progress of human knowledge. And ho 
is not even consistent. Why employ the non-Greek “y”? Why 
Heracleia and Apamea ? And why “ei” for the second syllable 
of Potidaea? 


The Public School Speaker, Compiled by F. Warre Cornish. 
(John Murray. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Cornish has made a large selection 
from many quarters. He begins with the Iliad, giving the 
creat debate in Assembly in I., the dapioris of Andromache and 
Hector in VI., Andromache’s lament over her husband in XXII., 
and the dialogue between Priam and Hector in XXIV. The 
Greek tragedians follow. The passages from Latin authors 
occupy more space. After these come English dramatists, tragic 
and comic ; and after these, again, “ Political and Miscellaneous,” 
the authors being arranged in alphabetical order. We are 
glad to see Walt Whitman represented, for his saner utterances 
are well worthy of honour. ‘ Orations” occupy the next place. 
Finally, we have represented on a smaller scale the French and 
German literatures. A few pages are also given to the Italian. 
It,is not easy to judge quickly a work so extensive, but at first 
sight Mr. Cornish’s book seems well adapted for its purpose. 
The Troubadour, edited by Philip Gibbs (Cassell and Co., Ls. 6d.), is 
the name, not very happily devised, for “ selections from English 
The selection itself appears to be reasonable and good. 





verse.” 


In The Manual of Medicine, edited by W. H. Allchin, M.D. 
(Macmillan and Co., 7s. 6d.), we have the second volume, treating 
of “Diseases Caused by Parasites,” “ Diseases Determined by 
Poisons,” “ Primary Perversions of Nutrition,” and “ Diseases of 
the Blood.” We have no pretensions to criticise such a book, 
but we may remark that gout, which is now almost as common 
as death, belongs to the third class, and that it is treated by Dr. 
Arthur P. Luff. 


The Law Relating to Schools and Teachers. By T. A. Organ, B.A. 
(E. J. Arnold and Son, Leeds. 8s. 6d. net.)—It will be suflicient 
to quote the sub-title of this volume, “A Manual for the Use of 
Members of School Boards, School Attendance Committees, 
County and Borough Councils, the Governing Bodies of Secondary 
Schools and Voluntary Schools, also for the Use of School 
Board Clerks and Teachers in all Grades of Schools,” and to 
remark that the author is one of the standing counsel of the 
National Union of Teachers. 


Girls’ Christian Names. By Helena Swan. (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co. 2s, 6d. net.)—This is a very interesting little volume, con- 
taining a great amount of information, collected, it is clear, with 
no small pains and research. Miss Swan gives often an illustra- 
tive passage. When she comes to Eva and its congeners, Evelyn 
and the like, Browning’s “Evelyn Hope” is quoted. The 
etymology of the name, its variants and derivatives, sometimes 
not a little remote, its use, historical associations, &c., make up 
an interesting account under each item. 


Mrs. Booth of the Salvation Army. By W.T. Stead. (Nisbet 
and Co. 2s. 6d.)—We are accustomed to take a liberal discount 


off what Mr. Stead says, and the rate is not likely to be 





“Some preach, 


diminished when his subiect is Mrs. Booth. 
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ritual; others dogma. Sbe preached righteousness.” 


And 


dogma too, “assurance,” for instance, which Mr. Stead cannot 
accept. It is too “ psychic” for him, though he rejoices in Mrs. 
Booth’s conversion, in her latter days, to the psychical belief in 


spiritualism. 
appreciation of a remarkable woman. 


But we do not want to carp at Mr. Stead’s 
Very likely she was one in 


a million ; if there were many of her sort in the million the world 


would not be big enough for them.——Another type of 


the 


spiritual character may be found in the Life of Phillis Seymour, 


by H. C. N. (Marshall Brothers.) 





Scuoon-Booxs.—The London School Atlas. 
Forster, M.A. (London Schocl Atlas Company. 
maps are physical and political. 


By H. 0. Arnold- 
3s. 6d.)—The 
Obviously, then, the insertion 


and omission of details must be determined hoth by geographical 


and historical considerations. ‘To use an illustration of 


the 


editor, Evesham, which would not havea claim to insertion for 


what it is, has it as a battlefield. The meaning of a ma 


p is 


expounded ; illustrative examples are given, and the maps them- 
selves are well executed. The publishers certainly give excellent 


value for the money.— Selections of German Idioms. 


and translated by Myra Taker, under the Direction of F. 
3s. 6d.) ——Supplement to the Welling- 

By H. W. Eve and F. de Baudin. 
2d. net.)—A timely reproduction of the licenses 
of July 31st, 1900, issued by authority 


Roget. (Macmillan and Co. 

ton College French Grammar. 
(D. Nutt. 
tolerated by the arrété 
in France (political, not literary, autherity, as Messrs. Eve 


Prepared 


F. 


and 


Raudin remind us).——TIn the ‘“‘Self-Educator Series,” edited by 


John Adams, M.A. (Hodder and Stoughton), French, by J 
Adams (2s. 6d.) ——Inductive Geometry for Transition Classes. 
H. A. Nesbitt. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 
Tables for the Use of Junior Students. By Arabella Buckley. 
stanford. 1s. 6d.) 


New Epitions AND Reprints.—In the “ Little Libra 
(Methuen and Co., 1s. 6d. net), 
translated by Henry Francis Cary, M.A.; 
with an Introduction, by Paget 


Part I., 


ohn 
By 


13. 6d.) ——Botanical 


(E. 


ry ” 


The Vision of Dante Alighieri, 
* Hell,” revised, 
Toynbee, M.A.——Studies of 


he Soul. By James Brierley, B.A. (J. Clarke and Co. 3s. 6d.) —— 


A Century of Continental History, 1780-1880. 
(E. Stanford. 6s.) Fights for the Flag. 





By the Rev. W. 


By J. H. Rose, M.A. 


H. 


Fitchett. (George Newnes. 6d.)——Two Lectures on South Africa. 
By J. A. Froude. With Introduction by Margaret Froude. (Long- 


mans and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—One sentence may be quoted f 


rom 


the introduction :—“If party politics could once for all, and by 
common consent, be banished from Imperial matters, it is pro- 


bable that things in South Africa would, in a short time, 
into their natural position.” 
maxim that “itis the duty of an Opposition to oppose ” 
the way; and though our politicians mostly mean little 
what they say, foreigners do not know the laws of the ga 
—— Chaucer to Wordsworth: a Short History of English Literat 
Ey Thomas Arnold. (T.Murby. 3s.) 
quity of Insects: Twelve Papers on Fossil Entomology. 
Goss. (Gurney and Jackson. 23.) 
By Annie Matheson. (H. Frowde. 5s.) 
and Debating Societies. By Lawrence M. Gibson. 























fall 


If,—unhappily that pernicious 
stands in 


by 
me, 
ure, 


The Genealogical Anti- 
By Herbert 
Selected Poems, Old and New. 
Handbook for Literary 
(Hodder and 


Stoughton. 1s. 6d.)——In the “ Novels of Victor Hugo” (J. M. 
Dent and Co., 2s. 6d. net per vol.), Stars of Iceland, translated by 
John Chesterfield, 2 vols. The Wide, Wide World. By Elizabeth 
Wetherell. (C. A. Pearson.)——Handley Cross. By Robert 
Surtees. (Chatto and Windus.)—The illustrations are by John 
Leech, 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
——.@———_ 
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“LIBERTY” | 
ART FABRICS for Decorative Furnishing 


In Original & Exclusive Designs, 


“LIBERTY” 
ART FABRICS 











FoR . . 
and Charming Colourings. 
Decorative TAPESTRIES |SERGES  |CRETONNES|VELVETEENS | 
Furnishing. SILK BROCADES CHENILLES CHINTZES |ARRASCLOTHS 
Beautiful and Inexpensive. | VELVETS |PLUSHES |MUSLINS ‘GOSSAMERS. 





PatrERNS Post-FREE. Inspection Invited. Patterns Post-free. 


LIBERTY and co, Ltd., ‘Regent St., London, 
re) S L E R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, WC 
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GLIANGE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


" ead: Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, B.C, 





ESTABLISHED 1824 





Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 





DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD. Chairman, 
tt, E Richard Hoare, Esq. 
Charis Rdware pattersea. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
dish Bentinck, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
ago {m-P. Bouverie. ~ Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
be oO ae enry Burroughes, ag Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P. 
bom William Buxton, Hugh Colin Smith, Esy. 

fat ‘General Sit Arthur Ellis, K.C.¥.0. | Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 

a Fletcher, Esq. Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing, 
seat eA: «i Charles Rivers Wilson, @.C.M.G,, C.B, 


AUDITORS. 
Jan Murray Bestest pers. Esq. 
| C. L. Nichols, Esq., F 








. Cator, Esq. - 
ae W. Cavendish, Esq. Ry A A 





NSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
pee and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
oderate Rates of Premium. 
_ Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 





Liberal Commisstons to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction of 
i rospectUses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on appll- 


— ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


A GUARANTEED IMMEDIATE INVESTMENT. 











An Income of £35 a year for Life; Payment at Death of £1, 000, 
£1,305 Im 20 Annual Instalments of £65 5s. each, and a Loan up to £950 
during Life, for each £1,052 12s, deposited with 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
Estab.1843, President: RICHARD A. MeCURDY. Estab. 1943. 





FUNDS .EXCEED £62,000,000. 





Head Office for the United Kingdom— 


and 18 CORNHILL, E.C. 


D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager, 


16, 17, 





S PAID .. Nearly £11,000,000 
| CECUMULATED ‘FUND . £5,400,000 
z he Profits are Divided solely amongst “the Assured. 

Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, combining 
Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with provision for 


PROVIDENT } o age. The practical effect of these policies in the 
tional Provident Institution is that the Member's 

i life ls Assured until he reaches the age agreed upon, 
INSTITUTION pers on his reaching that age the whole of the pre- 


ms pald are returned to him, and a considerable 
pos in addition, representing a by no means insigniti- 


R MUTUAL | 
LIKE ASSURANCE. | cant rate of interest on his payments. 
| No, 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, F.C, 


AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX THE CELLULAR CELLULAR 
AERTEX CLOTHING 00'S CELLULAR 
AERTEX = ONIGINAL CELLULAR 
SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE, 


Please notice the Registered Trade-Mark, an Oval with the word AERTEX in the 
centre, attached to each garment. Only the original Cellular bears this label. 





Mlustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for men,iwomen,and children, 
with names of 500 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
» 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 14 and 15 POULTRY, E. C. 








ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


“ Exquisite quality, most moderate in price.” —MYRA’S JOURNAL, 


Collars—LADIES’ 3-foll........eeeeeeeeeeee0/6 per dozen, 
LINEN GENTS’ 4-fOld ......cccccecececees 4/11 per dozen. 
Cutts for Ladies or Gentlemen, from........ 5/11 per dozen. 


Shirts— line quality Long 
Cloth, with 4-fold Linen 
- Fronts, 35/6 per half-doz. 


COLLARS, CUFFS, 
jianeretet rs tweet, AND SHIRTS. 2°25)" 


N.b.—OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with good materials for 14/- the half-doz, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of FE. DENT and CO.’S Manufacture 
now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. ; 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUL sent free on applica- 
tion to 
Tabewarx. &. DENT and CO., Ltd., 
Makers to the Queen and H.R.M. the Prince of Wales; 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
s. ONLY ADDRESSES-- 
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HAMPTON & SONS’ 
New Illustrated Catalogues of 
FURNITURE, CARPETS, FABRICS, &c. 


Enable intending Purchasers to see that their 
Productions afford value for money that 


CANNOT BE EXCELLED. 


Suggestive Schemes, Estimates, and 
Iilustrated Catalogues sent free. 


Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Sq., S.W. 





| STRAINED VISION 
o EADACHES | indicated by Headaches, Neuralgic Pains, and 
s| Nervous Depression, should receive immediate 
| and skilful attention, otherwise great mischief 
| may be caused to the eyes which cannot after- 


iM PE RFECT | wards be remedied. For full particulars as to 
the Care and Preservation of the Eyes see 
| OUR EYES, 
By Mr. JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S. 
VISION t | 7U Illustrations, Post-free, One Shilling, from 
63 Strand, London, 


| Consultations free of charge. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


An Absolutely Pure Cocoa. 
' “THE QUEEN basacup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought to 


her at 7.30a.m., and two hours later uses the same beverage at the breakfast 
table.”— Society. 

**MORNING AT THE PALACE.—It Is pleasing to be able to record that, 
thanks toa good night’s rest, Her Majesty yesterday morning felt no ill effecta 
from Thursday's exciting incidents. She partook, as usual, at 7 o’clock In the 
morning, of her cup of cocoa.”—Daily Chronicle, March 10th, 1900. 











ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 


AN UNSECTARIAN FIRST GRADE Me ag SCHOOL. 
Head-Master—GUY LEWIS, 
The NEXT ADMISSION EXAMINATION will be HEL D on DECEMBER 4th. 
There are a few Vacancies on the Foundation. 
For prospectus and particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
INDERMERE. — THE CRAIG PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL.—W. SNOW, M.A., late Scholar of Worcester College, Oxford, 
PREPARES BOYS for the Public Schools, Large grounds, splendid situatior. 
Bracing air, every com‘ort aud individual attention. Reference (among others) 
to Registrar, Victoria Univ ersity. Indian pupils received, 


DUCATIONAL.—A LADY, who has a large comfortable 
house, with garden, near South Kensington Station, TAKES SIX GIRLS 
between the ages of 12 and 15 or upwardsto BOARDand EDUCATE. The girls 
are taught by trained certificated visiting teachers. Much attention given tu 
physical exercise, riding, gymnastics, dancing, &c, Entire charge can be taken ot 
pupils whose parents ure abroad, —Ad dress, “ A. L.,” South Kensington Library, 
96 Fulham Road, S.W. 


TNIVERSITIES, PRELIMINARY LAW, MEDICINE, 
and OTHER EXAMINATIONS.—PUPILS PREPARED for above. Special 
advantages for delicate pupils, Successful, experienced, individual tuition, with 
home comfort. Four miles from sea; cricket, boating, &e. Holiday pupils also 
taken.—Rev. J. F. VALLINGS, M.A., Sopley Vicarage, Winkton R.S.0., Hants. 


RS. PORTSMOUTH FRY receives the DAUGHTERS 

of GENTLEMEN for Training and Education, assisted by Mr. Fry, M.A., 

Oxon. (who took First-class Classical Honours in both Moderations and Final 

Schools). Resident Parisian Governess. Rodney House, Weston-super-Mare, ia 
beautifully situated in its own grounds, with tennis-courts, &c. 


ENDAL SCHOOL, WESTMORLAND.—Founded 1525. 
Public Endowed School of 100 Boys. Classical and Modern; Sclence a 
special feature. New buildings in beautiful country. Fees, £50 per annum. 
NEXT TERM JAN. 19th. Illustrated prospectus from Rey. G. H. Williams, M.A. 
Oxon. There will be an EXAMINATION for THREE ENTRANCE HOUSE 
SCHOLARSHIPS on JAN. 3rd. Classics or Modern Subjects. Entrance may be 
postponed, if desired, until May Term, Convenient centres of examination 
arraoged.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER. : 


| ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—A First- 


























grade Endowed School (founded 1519). Preparation for Universities, 
Army, Navy, and Professional Examinations, Valuable scholarships and leaving 
exhibitions. Recent successes in Army and Navy Entrance Examinations. Fees 
50 and 55 guineas.—D. E,. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


ISS MARIAN GREEN, late Head-Mistress of the High 
School, Blackburn, has TAKEN OVER and REORGANIZED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim is to 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Jiarge detached house, tennis, hockey, &c. University ixamination and Inspection. 


Mittra COMPETITIVE, WOOLWICH, 











SANDHURST. 


ain B. Cc. HEATH, 
33 BOUVERIE SQUARE, FOLKESTONE. 


OURNEMOUTH. — GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHIND.-Principal, Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. BOYS, from 6 to 14, 
PREPARED tor the Publie Schools. Resident Masters; GoVerness. Visiting 
Masters for French, Piano, Violin, Singing, and Drawing. House stands high on 
| Clift over looking Sea. “Good playground and field for games. 


| Applic ations for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 


upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
| tv the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 
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{DGBASTON CHURCH OF ENGLAND COLLEGE 
FOR GIRLS, LIMITED. 
31 CALTHORPE ROAD, EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAN. 
Boarding House—ST. ALBAN’S, AMPTON ROAD. 


President : 
THE LORD BISHOP OF WORCESTER. 
Head Mistress : 
Miss L. LANDON THOMAS. 
For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Secretary, Mr. WILLIAM RANDLE, F-C.A., 
4 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 


ESWICK SCHOOL.—Co-education on Publie School 

lines for BOYS and GIRLS. Large Endowment. Valuable Scholarships. 

Modern buildings. Splendid Playing-fields. Special arrangements for children 

of parents residing abroad.—Prospectus from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER or 
(Girls’ Boarding House) V. R. LE MAISTRE, M.A., The Heads, Keswick. 


ARN’S CLOSE, AMBERLEY, STROUD, GLO’S.— 
500 ft. above sea level PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Specialiy adapted for delicate boys. Individual attention. Large grounds; near 
jovely common. Terms moderate. Reduction for brothers. Highest references. 
—Apply, A. D. ANNESLEY (of Marlborough College and ‘Trinity College, 
Oxford), M.A. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 

air; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident_tis- 

tresses; large visiting staff.—Principals, Miss BOYCO’L and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant-Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 5th to 7th, 
tor Cl es, Mathematics, and Army and Navy Subjects. Special Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY. &c., with no Extra Fee. Many Successes gained direct at 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, &ec. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Exceilent 
health record.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 
eo YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 

for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E, M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col.,Camb. Highest references. 
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H ASTBOURNE COLLEGE.—President, his Grace the 

DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., P.C.—The Honours List for the year 1899- 
190u includes Three Open Classical Scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge, Three 
Entrances to Woolwich (direct), and other distinctlons.—Apply to Head-Master, 
H.R. THOMSON, M.A. 


(ftaig@g ick. -8.4.8.@ @ &. 
Complete modern buildings. ough edi 


Thorough education for business or professions, 
Many successes. Valuable Prizes and Scholarships. Moderate terms. 


Head-Master, Rev. P. E. RAYNOR, School House, Ipswich. 
REY’S SCHOOL, CAVENDISH, SUFFOLK. — 


Founded 1696. BOYS efficiently PREPARED for business. Good home. 
Large playing field. Liberal diet. G.E.R. Station.—Prospectus from Head- 
Master, Rev. I’. NORMANDALE, B.A. 














ELLAND HALL COLLEGE, SPALDING.— 
Principal: Miss PAGE, B.A.London, late Head-Mistress of Dewsbury 


Strong staff of resident mistresses and visiting teachers. Large 


High School. 
Exceptionally healthy 


country house with extensive garden and playing-fleld. 
situation. Terms moderate. 
NEXPENSIVE SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN. 
Over 600 have already been educated. Thirty Guineas per annum. Ex- 
cellent arrangements, Sports, Gymnasium, Diet References, &c. Healthy village. 
Address, Rev. Dr. JAMES, Schorne College, neur Winslow. 





UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Miss CHUDLEIGH 
and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by a 
Fall Staff of English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. First- 
class education on modern lines; preparation for the Universities. Excellent 
premises, close to the sea ; large playing field, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, &c. 
NANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 
A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL, at moderate fees, for the DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN, where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, womanly 
women. Every care and comfort for delicate children. Large grounds, tennis 
und fives courts, playing-fields. Pupils prepared for the University and other 
examinations. Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIE M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, 
Camb.), assisted by a highly qualified staff. TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
for competition in DECEMBER for girls under 12 and 15 years respectively. 











JVELSTED SCHOOL.—TWO HEAD-MASTER’S NOMI- 
NATIONS, value £10 a year, are OFFERED for JANUARY, 1901.—For 
tull particulars, apply, Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


JT) ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 

soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance und 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Upping- 
ham, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large cricket-tield, 
vravel playground, workshop, gyinnastic apparatus, drill, and swimming (during 
tne summer). Prospectus on application.—Address, G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The 
Tower House, Dorking. 








T)OVER COLLEGE.—Prospectus on application to the 
Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPLON, M.A., sometime House - Master, 
Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation —Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French,German Italian, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80perann.; Termcommenceswithentranceof Pupil; 
Personal References. Prospectus or application.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 


RINKLEA, BOURNEMOUTH.—Principal, Miss A. D. 
SUMMERS (formerly Scholar of Girton College, Cambridge; Jate Classical 
Mistress, Portsmouth High School). Brinklea is a modern house standing on 
high ground and was specially designed for school purposes. No day-girls taken. 
-~~Prospectus on application. 


ESTGATE-ON-SEA.—Mr. P. B. ALLEN, M.A., Oxon 

(Honours in Math. and History), RECEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER of 

PUPILS for University and Army Examinations.—For information, apply to 
Loudwater, Westgate-on-Sea, 


i .. CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 

LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music, 
Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. Direct 
service twice daily with Engiand. Miss Cunnick will be at the Grosvenor Hotel, 
London, December 11th and 12th. Letters making appointments should be 
addressed tue Chalet.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 























Lieppe. 
‘kKetching, German. 





comings 
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An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP Bx AAI 
n ED N AMINATION 
ECEMBER. tO Will be HELD in 
Particulars of the HEAD-MASTER, or of the BURSAR, 
([HE HINDHEAD SCHOOL ror GIRLS (establishei 


in 1897 by Miss J. F. Gruner).—Principals : Miss J. F. GRUN ‘ 
Student of Girton College, late Second Mistress, Dulwich High Sere itcated 
and Miss ALICE GRUNER, Student of Newnham College. The teachi; So, 
consis mainly of University women of professional standing and ex ny stat 
Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor pel maa 
attention js paid to healthful conditions of life ; the bracing air and gravel ae 
the Hindhead district cause it to be much recommended by doctors. The boardi 
house, puiilt for the Misses Gruner, stands in an acre of heather and pine roy 
elevation of nearly 800 ft., and has a sunny aspect. Refs.: Miss Welsh. of Girton 
College; Mrs. Sidgwick, Principal of Newnham College ; Prof. Muirhead Birminy. 
ham Univ. ; parents of former pupils ; and others.—For prospectus for the ro 
commencing January 23rd, 1901, address to Moorcroft, Hindhead, Haslemere , 


: aoe HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 








LONDON, N.W. 
Built for a School. 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 


Large playground; tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked success In 
Janguages, music, painting, and University examinations. Special Terms Inade for 
the daughters of naval and military officers. 

References—The Right Hon. Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.1, and many 
others. Illustrated prospectus on application. ’ 


NORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—SCHOOL FoR 
GIRLS.—Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. Gymnasium, Playing-fields 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford: House. 
Mistress, Miss L, E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS BRANCH 
(for elder ghls only), 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL, near the Luxembourg 
Sardens. House-Mistress, Miss M. F. DICKINSON, recently Modern Language 
Mistress in the Stamford High School. Referenges:—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans 
Professor E. Ménégoz, Miss Monro, F. Storr, Esq., th'e Archdeacon of Manchester, 
Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Wordsworth, and others, : 


OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS, 
(Church of England Public Schools.) 
LADY WARDEN :--Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
(1) ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.—Terms, Schoo! House, £45 ; Boarding House, £69, 
(2) ST. MARY’S, Abbots Bromley.—Terms, 24 Guineas a year, 
(3) ST. WINIFRED’S, Bangor.—Terms, £35 a year. 

Full particulars from the LADY WARDEN, St. Anne's, Abbots Bromley, 

Rugeley, Staffs. 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, 

leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A. Oxon. 


ORCHESTER SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN .—Pfficient staff. Terms GO guineas. Public Exams. Health 
especially studied. Tennis, hockey, cricket,swimming—Head-Mistress, Miss KITCAT, 


WINTER. E D'S, BANGOR 
e (Church of England Public School). 
Head-Mistress—Miss F. J. DAVIES, B.A.Lond., late Scholar of Newnham College, 
Cambridge ; Classical Tripos, Class I. 
Fees £35 a year. Combined hill and sea air. Playground. 
Department has been added to the School. 
Full particulars from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ALDHEIM, BERNE.— Miles. HEISS RECEIVE 

a limited number of YOUNG LADIES to complete their education, 

Great advantages for Languages, Music, Painting. Visiting Professors; University 

Lectures; Physical Training; bracing climate and large grounds. Highest 

English References. 

be CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 

—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 

SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen; specially suited for sonst 

officers abroad. Next trial of voices for vacancy, December 12th.—Rey. J. Hi. 
SWINSTEAD, Head-Master. 


((OLCHESTER HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, BRISTOL. 


Boys prepared for the Entrance Examinations to Public Schools and Navy. 

















A Technical 











Terms and Prospectus on application to Mr. A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A., Oxon. 





OURNEMOUTH —E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, 
M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical Honourman of Clare College, Cambridge), RE- 
CEIVES a limited number of PUPILS for University, Professional Preliminary, 
and for all Civil Service and other Competitive Examinations. Successes, terms, 
and references on application. —WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON ROAD. 
EREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.)—A PUBLIC 
SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army, Navy, &c., with 
good Modern Side. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 
Oxford and Cambridge.—Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 
Hereford. 


{OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted by 

Mrs. SUTTON. ‘Thorough preparation fer the Public Schools; Kindergartea 

and Transition Classes for Children under 8 Gymnastics and Drilling 
HALF-TERM BEGINS NOVEMBER 8th. 


TTPTON HOUSE, UPTON, ne. SLOUGH. 


HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Thorough education with home life and careful attention to health. Moderate 
fees. Gymnasium, tennis, hockey.—Principal, Miss ETHERINGTON. 


UXTON, DERBYSHIRE.— Mr. STEPHEN L. 
PETTITT, B.A. Univ. Coll. Oxon., Math. and Nat. Sc. (Honours), Assisted by 

Mr. F. BURKE PEEL, M.A. Oxon., Classical and Staff, PREPARES BOYS for the 
Public Schoolsand R.N. Bracing climate ; individual attention; gymnasium; games. 
Highest refs. 30 pupils taken.—Prospectus, HEAD-MASTER, Holm Leigh, Buxton. 


A7ARDEN COURT, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX.—Misses 
GRAY and PRIESTMAN. Boarding School for Girls. Extensive grounds 
in beautiful country overlooking S$, Downs. Sound education, with games, cycling. 




















: Now complete in 3 vouls.; also in sections, at 1s. 6d. each net. 
HE RENAISSANCE IN ITALIAN ART. 
By SELWYN BRINTON, M.A. (Author of “Correggio”). 
* This is an excellent handbook for the traveller in Italy.” —Spectator. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HaMILTON, KENT, and Co., Limited, Londou. 
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— 
Re SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, 





PATRON—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 





The co-operation of person witnessing acts of cruelty is earnestly invited. 
Complainants’ Dawes kept absolutely confidential when letters are marked 
i) 


“private.” 
COMPLAINTS BY ANONYMOUS PERSONS ARE PUT INTO THE WaSTE- 
SKET. 
paPER BASKE JOHN COLAM, 
Secretary. 
Street, 
105 Jermyn St. James's, London. 


Tamn: xr MJ 4 a] r 
E ASTON SCHOOL, MARKET RASEN, 
LINCOLNSHIRE, 
VACANCY for HEAD MASTER. Candidates must be Graduates of some 
University in the United Kingdom but need not be in Holy Orders.—For further 
particulars, apply to Mr. JOHN SWAN, Lincoln. 


IGH SCHO-OL, HEREFORD. 
Boarders live with the Head-Mistress, Miss KRABBE. 
Owing to Extension of Premises there will be a PEW VACANCIES in JANUARY. 
Garden and Playing-Field. 
Fees, Including Music, from £59. 
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OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 
G LOUISA BROUGH an RECOMMEND several highly-qualified English 
and Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engagements.--CENTRAL 
REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


r Al yar 
Q INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &¢., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd. 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
«priform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls} and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
k. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


ATON’S EER? OF SCHOOLS 

gives Particulars of Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools and Tutors; also Scholar- 
snips obtainable ; 318 pages, red cloth, ls.; post-free, 1s. 4d.—J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London. If detai!s of requirements be given a selection of 
Prospectuses will also be sent free, 


DEMBRANDT ETCHINGS EXHIBITION 
NOW OPEN AT 
MR. R. GUTEKUNST’S GALLERY, 16 King Street, St. James's, S. W. 


Admission, including Catalogue, 1s. 10 to 6. 


ADAME AUBERT introduces Daily and Resident 
English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors, Chaperons, 
Companions, Lady Housekeepers, Secretaries, for BRITISH ISLES, CONTINENT, 
AFRICA, AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA. SCHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL 
HOMES recommended.—141 Regent Street, W. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE 
Monthly List of Newly-purchased Second-hand Books. 


No, 603, just published, for November, includes a Supplement of 
Newly-bound Books for the Library or Presentation. 


Post-free from 


HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 
140 STRAND, WC.; or 37 PICCADILLY, W. 


OOKS. — RARE AND OUT.OF-PRINT BOOKS 
SUPPLIED.--Please state wants. Catalogues free. We offer Balzac’s 
Famous Novels in English, 22 vols., fine etchings, bargain, £4 18s. 6d. (cost £8 8s. 
net); “Encyclopedic Dictionary,” 14 vols., best and last Edition, £2 18s, 6d. (cost 
£7 7s.)—Libraries and Small Parcels of Books Purchased for Cash.—HOLLAND 
CO., Book Merchants, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 
are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’ STOCK. 
which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and pictures by 
kuown old and modern artists. Also a collection of prints by Vélicien Rops 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. 
Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60 Haymarket, London, S.W. 


£14 14s. CRUISE, SARDINIA, SICILY, 


NAPLES, and CORSICA (MARSEILLES Return Ticket, £5 5s. extra), 






































Also PALESTINE CRUISES 
On the ARGONAUDT, tonnage, 3,254; horse-power, 4,000. 





Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE, Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, 
London, N.W. ; 47 St. Paul’s Churehyard, E.C.; Northumberland Avenue ; 
and 32 Piccadilly Circus, W. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES.— 
Special Tours, 65 days for £65, by magnificent vessels of the 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.—For particu- 
lars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 
End), London, 

PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 

HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C., 











FOUNDED 1843, 


INVESTED FUNDs ., eo ee oo) ee =£38,000,0W, 








| RAILWAY 
| TRAMWAY 





New Novels at all Libraries. 


RICHARD MARSH’S NEW BOOK. 
AN ARISTOCRATIC DETECTIVE. 


By the Author of ‘The Beetle,” “ Frivolities,” “ The Chase of the Ruby,” &c. 
With Frontispiece by Harold Pifford. Pictorial cloth, ts. 


LE VOLEUR’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE CHAMPINGTON MYSTERY. 


By the Author of “ For Love of a Bedouin Maid,” “ By Order of the Brotherhouu,” 
“In the Czar’s Dominions,” &c. With Fruntispiece, cloth, és. 
MAY CROMMELIN’S NEW BOOK. 
THE VEREKER FAMILY. 


Py the Author of “ Devil-May-Care,’&c. With Frontispiece, cloth, 63, 


J. E, MUDDOCK'S NEW NOVEL. 
KATE CAMERON OF BRUX. 


Py tbe Author of “For God and the Czar,’ “Without Faith or Fear,’ 
“In the King’s Favour,’ &c. With Frontispiece, cloth, 6s. 





LonponN: DIGBY, LONG, AND CO., 18 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


* An ingenious invention.”—Zancet. ‘ ‘ 
» Phe apparatus renders milka harmless article of food.” —British Medical Journal. 
“Lhe milk cannot burn, neither can it boil over.”—-7'e Hospital. 


S & N Ti N Ee L Form 2 automatically turns out the gas 


when the milk is sterilized. 
Form 1 rings a bell when 


the milk is sterilized. vi j L K 
Catalogues sent free on STE RI Li Zz = R. 


application. 
THE SENTINEL COMPANY, LIMITED, CAMBRIDGE. 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 


The “ALLENBURYS” Milk Food No.1 For the first 3 months 
The *“ALLENBURYS” Milk Food No.2 For the second 3 months 
The * ALLENBURYS” Malted Food No.3 For Infants over 6 months 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 


CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE, 











The Best and Most Popular Books of the 
Season are now in Circuiation. 


Prospectuses of Terms Free on Application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE (Second. 
hand). Also a large selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 


SUITABLE FOR 
BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 





380 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON ; 
And at 10-12 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


INVESTMENTS. 
GOVERNMENT LOANS yield 3 to 6 
MUNICIPAL LOANS yield 3 to 5 

LOANS yield 4 to 6 %. 
LOANS yield 4 to 6 








VAN OSS and CO., 
15 Great Winchester Street, LONDON, E.C. 
LISTS ON APPLICATION, 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 








EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
) or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED o: 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital £500,000, 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


READY ON MONDAY NEXT. 
THE 


MONTHLY REVIEW. 


EDITED BY HENRY NEWBOLT. 
No 3. DECEMBER. 2s. 6d. net. 
, LIST OF CONTENTS. 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 
A POSSIBLE PARTY. 
SCIENCE IN POLITICS. 
ENGLA ND AND GERMANY. 


THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G.—7H/ 


LOVE EPISODE OF WILLIAM PITT. 
GALEATUS—/VELD GUNS. 


HENRY M. GREY—4 (OJING 
AFRICAN PROBLEM. With a Map. 


L. VILLARI—/V7ERNATIONAL ETHICS. 

W. LAIRD CLOWES—AN /VPERIAL FLAG. 

WILLIAM ARCHER—AN ACADEMY OF THE 
DEAD, 


NORTH 


MISS E. SICHEL—7HE RELIGION OF 
RABELAIS. 


ROGER E. FRY—GJIOTTO. Tllustrated. 
MRS. MEYNELL—THE MODERN MOTHER. 


ANTHONY HOPE—T7RISTRAM OF BLENT: 
VIT-LY, 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE 
AMIR OF AFGHANISTAN. 


Mr. MURRAY has just published the 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE AMIR 
ABDUR RAHMAN. At all Libraries and 
Booksellers’, 2 vols., Maps, &c., 325 


A NEW WORK BY YVES GUYOT. 
BOER POLITICS: an Answer to some 


Pro-Boer Statements, Based on Facts and Documents. By YVES GUYOT, 
Editor of Le Siecle, Paris. Large crown &vo, paper covers, 2s, 

There is no Frenchman who has done more to stem the tide of anti-English 
feeling on the Continent in regard to South African affairs than M. Yves Guyot, 
the distinguished editor of /.e Siécle. This work is mainly an answer to the 
charges and assertions of Dr. Kuyper, but it deals with the whole question in such 
« masterly way, that it is most desirable that it should be brought before the 
general public in England in the form ofa translation, with the Author's most 
recent additions, 


PARIS OF TO-DAY. 
THE LIFE OF PARIS. By Ricnarp 


WHITEING, Author of “ No. 5 John Street,” &c. Large crown 8vyo, 68. 
CONTENTS. ea lhe Government, Machine—2. Parisian Pastimes—3. Artistic 
Paris—4. Life on the Boulevard—5, Fashionable Paris, 


AN ENGLISHWOMAN’S 
LOVE LETTERS. 


“The true story of an actual life....beautiful letters.... beautifully written 
.. Their author was a woman of great parts, of very refined sense....[t is much 
to say, but we remember nothing in literature quite so full of passionate human 
appeal as Letter LXXVII....Nothing could be more intensely human, no cry of 
# human soul more passionate. Few will read it dry-eyed....If there is any 
meaning in literature, if the most intimate of letters can express aught of human 
teeling, she was awoman to die for.”"—Vanity Fair. 
-Here is a book that should take the world by storm. Never was such 
wealth ot passion clothed in so exquisite a phraseology.”— Public Opinion. 
Bound after the style of the Morris Books, Ss. net. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 
A VIZIER’S DAUGHTER: a Tale of 


the Hazara War. By Lintias H AMIT TON, M.D., Sometime Medical Adviser 
to Abdur Rahman, Amir of Afghanistan, With Illustrations, crown Svyo, és. 


ON THE WING OF OCCASIONS. 


Stories of the Secret Service in America during the War of 1860-1. By JOEL 
CHANDLER Hakk!s, the Author ot * Uncle Remus,” Crown Svo, €s. 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. W. 


eet 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


READY ON TUESDAY. 


F, MARION GRAWFORD’S NEW WORK, 
RULERS OF THE SOUTH: 


Sicily, Calabria, and Malta, 





Illustrated by 28 Photogravures and 91 Illustrations in the Text 
by Henry BROKMAN. In2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 





eateries 


REFLECTIONS ON THE ORIGINS 
AND DESTINY OF IMPERIAL BRITAIN, 


By Professor J. 4. CRAMB, M.A, Extra Crown 8vyo, 7s, 6d, net, 


First Large Impression exhausted. 
Second Impression now ready, 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY, 
By his Son, LEONARD HUXLEY. 


With Portraits and Illustrations, In 2 vols. $vo. 30s. net, 


Sectetinnrensenis eee 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 


By JOHN MORLEY. With Portrait. Svo. 10s, net. Illustrated 
Naition, Extra Crown S8vo, 14s, net. 














A NEW GARDENING BOOK BY THE HON. MRS. BOYLE. 


SYLVANA’S LETTERS TO 
AN UNKNOWN FRIEND. 


By E. V. B. With numerous Full-page and other Illustrations, 
Extra Crown Svo, 8s, 6d. net. 

GLOBE.—“ Well deserving of a hearty welcome from all who can appreciate 
alike the charms of Nature and of literature. *F. V.B.’ has displayed on more than 
one previous occasion her feeling for all that is beautiful in both, and her latest 
book will not disappoint her admirers....Adorned by some admirable pictures,” 





NEW BOOK BY CHARLES W. WOOD, F.R.G.S. 
THE ROMANCE OF SPAIN. 


Illustrated, 8vo, 10s. net. 


MANCHESTER COURIER.—* A work brimful of the charm of a lovely land 
and interesting people.” 





NEW CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


BY MRS. MOLESWORTH. ) By the Author of ** ELIZABETH AND 
THE HOUSE THAT GREW. | HER GERMAN GARDEN.” 
Illustrated by ALICE B. WooDWARD. ] 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. = —_— S oom 
PILOT.—“ One of the most pleasant fina by le ibs ge serd 


story books in Mrs. Molesworth’s long 
list.” 4to, 6s. 


With Coloured Illustrations by 


S, ROSAMOND PRAEGER: Written and Pictured by MABEL 


DEARMER. 
THE TALE OF THE LITTLE | A NOAH'S ARK GEOGRAPHY 
ture boards, 6s. Globe 4to, picture boards, 63. 








NEW EDITION NOW READY. 
OLD NEW ZEALAND: 2 Tale of the Good Old 


Times, and a History of the War in the North against the Chief Heke in the 
year 1845. ‘old byan Old Pakeha Maori. With a Preface by the late EaRL 
OF PEMBROKE. Crown 8yo, és, 





WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY THE BISHOP OF 
RIPON. 
READINGS ON THE PARADISO OF 


DANTE. Based on the Commentary of Benvenuto DaImalo. By the Hon. 
WILLIAM WARREN VERNON, M.A. Crown 8¥o, 21s. 





SONGS FROM THE BOOK OF JAFFIR. 
Adapted from the Persian Translation of JaMSHID oF YEzA, the Gueor 
Glube Svo, 23. 6d. net. 








MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S AUTUMN LIST. 
NOW READY. Pee 


ONCERNING ISABELCARNABY, 
by ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER, has now reached its 
crenteenth Edition, completing 50,000. The New Edition 
contains 6 beautiful Pictures by Fred Pegram. Gs. 

cellent novel, clever and witty enough to be very amusing, and serious 


vide much food for thought. Isabel Carnaby is wholly delightful, 
aoe meakDess makes her charm. She is so feminine, so “#pricious, and sv 


poble”"--Daily Telegraph. 
a 


THE STICKIT MINISTER’S 


WOOING, and other Galloway Stories. By S. R. CROCKETT. 
It was with “ The Stickit Minister ” that Mr. Crockett achieved 
his first great triumph, and these new Galloway Stories are 
admitted by all to be in Mr. Crockett’s most attractive and 
delightful vein. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“Mr. Crockett’s new volume shows its author at his best. The book {8 
ood throughout, and should net be missed.” — Daily News. 


# An ex 





g 


THE MADNESS OF £DAVID 
BARING. By JOSEPH HOCKING, Author of “The Purple 
Robe,” &e.-- With $ Illustrations by Sydney Cowell. Astriking 
Romance of Life in a Sociaiistic Settlement. Crown 8vo, cloth, 





“a very charming book, In it Afr. Hocking has preached a very valuable 
lesson." —Daily Express. 


THE FLOWERS O’ THE FOREST. 
By DAVID LYALL, Author of * The Land o’ the Leal,’ Xe, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 








—_—_— 


A NAPOLEON OF THE PRESS. 
By MARIE CONNOR LEIGHTON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


“Mrs, Leighton’s new novel, ‘A Napoleon of the Press,’ 13 an excellent story. 
It is well constructed, pleasantly and lightly written, and on occasion shows great 
aud picturesque power.”"—British Weekly. 


THE LUCK of PRIVATE FOSTER : 
a Romance of Love and War. By A. ST, JOHN ADCOCK. 
Crown S8yo, cloth, 6s. 

“Of the various stories of the South Arrican war this is the best that we have 
sen. —Glasgow Herald. 
‘The story 4s bright and wholesome in every way.’—Manchester Guardian. 





OLIVE TRACY: a Novel. By Amy 18 
FEUVRE, Author of “Probable Sons,’ &e. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s, 

CLaUDIUS CLEAR, in the British Weekly, writes of “Olive Tracy,” that “it 
is uot only the best religivus uovel of this year, but of many years.” 

THE CONSCIENCE OF GILBERT 
POLLARD. By ADELINE SERGEANT. Crown Svo, cloth, 63. 


“Miss Adeline Sergeant has made a good story of it, a story which gains frow 
being short. It is a tactful, graceful story.”—Daily Express. 








MARGARET OGILVY. By her Son, 
J. M. BARRIE. With Etched Portrait by Manesse. Forty- 
third Thousand, crown Svo, cloth, 5s. 


; The readers of * Margaret Ogilvy’ will close the volume with the conviction 
at neither in history nor in literature has the mother of a man of genius ever 
Geel Made so reul, so tender, and beautiful as this.”—Daily Chronicle. 


t 
tr 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


A WINDOW IN THRUMS. With 


2 Tilustrations from Etchings by William Hole, R.S.A. 
sixteenth Edition, crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, ts. 


MY LADY NICOTINE, Ninth Edition, 


crown Svyo, buckram. vilt top, bs. 


AULD LICHT IDYLLS. 


trations from Etchings by William Hole, R.S.A. 
Edition, crown Svo, buckram, vilt top, 6. 


Tith 12 Ilus- 


Eleventh 


WHEN A MAN’S SINGLE. A Tale 


ot Literary Life. 


Eleventh Edition, crown svo, buckram, 


| MEMOIR of JAMES MACARTNEY 
M.D., F.R.S., &. By ALEXANDER MACALISTER, Professor 
of Anatomy, St. John’s College, Cambridge. With Photo. 
gravure Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 





LIFE AND SPORT ON THE 
PACIFIC SLOPE. By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL, 
With I)lustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





GENERAL Sir ARTHUR COTTON 
R.E., K.C.S.I.: his Life and Work. By his Daughter, Lady 
HOPE. With some Famine Prevention Studies by WILLIAM 
DIGBY, C.ILE. With numerous Illustrations and Maps, Svo, 
cloth, 12s, net. ; 





THE LIFE OF PROF. CALDER- 
WOOD. By W. L. CALDERWOOD and the Rev. DAVID 
WOODSIDE, B.D, With Portraits, crown Svo, cloth, 7s. éd. 





JAMES MACDONELL of the 7Zimes, 
By W. ROBERTSON NICOLL. New and Cheaper Edition, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 63, 





THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. 
An Illustrated Biography. By JANE TT. STODDART, 
Profusely Illustrated, 6s. net. 

“Asasketch of Lord Rosebery’s private life and personality, Miss Stoddart’s 
Work is highly successful. This volume will be read by many of his manifold 
admirers, and can only increase their desire to see his brilliant gifts emerge 
trom seclusion.”-—Daily Telegraph. 


CHURCH FOLKS. By In Mactarey, 


Author of “ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 





ds. 6d. 
“Tt isa really valuable book. Thereissound sense tnevery chapter of it.” 
— Spectator. 
‘Dr. Watson writes with an illuminating pen....The essays are charmingly 


written in the manner of Ian Maclaren, and both knowledge and understanding 
are brought to bear on their subject. Profitable to read, they yet attain their 
full value by stimulating thought and endeayour.’--Daily Telegraph, 


THE DOCTRINES OF GRACE. By 
the Rev. Jonw Watson, D.D. (Ian Maclaren’’), Author of 
“The Mind of the Master,’ kc. Crown 8vo, cloth, és. 

Dr. R. F. HoRTON says:—“In a word, the book is*The Doctrines of Grace,’ 


and it is a signal illustration ot Grace in the widest sense of the term, grace of 
style, and grace of thought: the grace of 4 man, abd the Grace of God.” 





GEORGE H. C. MACGREGOR, 


M.A.: a Biography. By the Rev. D. C. MacGrecor, M.A 
With Portrait, crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 


IRENE PETRIE, Missionary to Kashmir. 


By Mrs. ASHLEY Carus WILSON, B.A., Author of *Clews to 
Holy Writ.’ With Illustrations by Geoffrey Millais and 
others. Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“In ‘Irene Petrie’ we have the story of a charming and accomplished lady 
Mrs. Carus Wilson may be congratulated on making a special work of this sort 
acceptable to the general reader.”—Athene@um, 





STUDIES OF THE PORTRAIT 
OF CHRIST. By the Rev. GEORGE MATHESON, M.A., 
D.D., F.R.S.E., Author of “Sidelights from Patmos,” &ce. 
2 vols., 6s. each. Vol. LL, just published. 


“ Amongst the able preachers north of the Tweed whose works have greatly 
enriched modern theological literature and won for the Churches of Scotland the 
sympathy of thoughtful men. far and wide, Dr. Matheson stands alone in the 
versatility of his powers and the spell which he exercises over the minds of bis 
readers....In this latest volume these versatile gifts are seen in admirable com- 
bination, each in its measure being made to contribute to the elucidation of the 
themes...'’he reader will find in this latest volume many a jJewelled thought and 
no Jack ot the freshness which characterises his earller works.”’—Speaker. f 
The Guardian says of Vol. I.:—*We bave_no hesitation in encouraging Dr. 
Matheson to complete his highly original work, and We are sure that We shall be 
interested and instructed.” 





gilt top, és. 








London: HODPER & STOUGHTON. 27 Paternoster Row. E.C. 
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JOHN LANE’S AUTUMN LIST 





ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 





NEW NOVELS. 





AMERICANS. Large Cartoons by C. D. Gizsoy. Uniform 


with “The Education of Mr. Pipp,” “Pictures of People,” &¢. Oblong folio, 
12 by 18 inches, 20s. 


THE LATER WORK OF AUBREY BEARDSLEY. Uni- 
form with “The Early Work.” With upwards of 170 Designs, including 11 in 
Photogravure and $ inColour. Demy 4to, 42s. net. 

Also a LIMITED EDITION of 120 Copies for England and America, printed on 

Japanese vellum, &4s. net, 


ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS OF OLD RICHMOND, 
PETERSHAM, TWICKENHAM, MORTLAKE, AND KEW. Drawn in 
Lithography by T. R. Way. With an Introduction and Notes by FREDERIC 
CHAPMAN. Demy 4to, cloth, with 24 Full-Page Lithographs, 21s. net. 

This Edition is Limited to 409 Copies (365 of which are for Sale), uniform with 

“The Reliques of Old London.” 


THE PASSING SHOW. Large Cartoons by A. B. 


WENZELL. Large folio, 20s. 


KNICKERBOCKER’S HISTORY OF NEW YORK. by 


WASHINGTON IRVING. With Illustrations by Maxfield Parrish.  Foliv 
12s. 6d. net. 


SHAKESPEARE'’S SONGS. With 11 Full-Page Illusira- 
tions, Ornaments, and Cover Design by et Ospovat. Uniform with Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets. Square 16mo, cloth, Ss. 6d. net. 








‘BOOKS FOR CHI LDREN. 


A HUNDRED ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS. W ith 102 


Full - Page Illustrations and a Cover Design by Percy J. Billinghurst. 
Uniform with “ A Hundred Fables of sop.” 4to, 6s. 


THE LITTLE BOY BOOK. By Heren Hay. Pictures 


by Frank Verbeck. Large 4to, 12 by 12 inches, €s. 


THE BEAUTY AND THE BEAST PICTURE BOOK. 


By WALTER CRANE. This Volume contains Three Picture Books, each with 
newly designed End-papers and Covers. Bound in a decorative cloth cover 
with collective Titles, End-papers, and Preface written by WALTER CRANE. 
Demy 4to. 4s. 6d. 
The Parts may be had separately, 1s. each. 
THE BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 
THE FROG PRINCE. 


THE HIND IN THE WOOD. 
PROVERBS IMPROVED. In 24 Full-Page Coloured 


Pictures by GRACE H. May, with Rhymes written round them by FREDERIC 
CHAPMAN. Oblong imperial 16mo, boards, 2s. 6d. 


MOTHER GOOSE COOKED. By Joun H. Myris 
a. » ae INALD RIGBY. 60 Coloured Illustrations and Verse. Feap. 4to, 


BRITONS AND BOERS: a Book of Patriotic Verse. 
Py HERBERT Ives. With 14 Full-Page Illustrations (¢ in Colour) and a 
Cover by Scotson Clark. Imperial 16mo, boards, 1s. ¢d. 








"MISCELLANEOUS. 








HEROD: a Tragedy in Three Acts. By STEPHEN 
PHILLIPS. Uniform with “ Paolo and Francesca” and “ Poems.” 
Crown 8yo, 4s. 6d. net. {Ready early in December. 








THE CHURCH OF THE FATHERS. By Joux Hexry 


NEWMAN (afterwards Cardinal). Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE SPANISH CONQUEST IN AMERICA. By Sir 
ARTHUR HELPS New Edition in 4 vols. Edited by M OPPENHEIM, 
Crown &vo, with numerous Maps. Vol. I., 3s. €d. net. 


SLEEPING BEAUTY, AND OTHER PROSE FANCIES. 


y RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. Uniform with “ Prose Fancies.” 5s. net 
NEW RHYMES FOR OLD: Parodies. By AnTHoxy C. 
DEANE. Crown &vo, 3s, 6d. net 
JOHN OLIVER HOBBES | BIRTHDAY BOOK: Se lect d 
id Arranged by ZO: ith, super-royal 16mo, Ss. 6d. ne 


THE FILIPINO MARTYRS : the Story of the Crime of 


ith February, 1899. By an Evewitnes RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 


With New Map and ria tration Crown 8v0 5s 

WORLDLY WAYS AND BYWAYS. By An Ipier 
(Eliot Gregory). Crown §v 

THE MYSTERY OF GODLINESS: « Poen. By F. B. 
Money-CocTrs, Author of ‘‘ The Revelation of St. Love the Divine,” “ Tue 
Alhambra, and other Poen &c. Pott Svo, 3s. 6d, net. 

THE PROFESSOR, and other Poems. By Arruur 
CHRISTOPHER BENSON, Uniform with ‘* Lyrics.” Feap. 8vo, 3 s. 6d. net, 


ILLU ‘STR. ATE D ( ‘AT ALOGUES A ND PROSPECTU SES POST- FREE. 





———______ 
FORTIETH THOUSAND. 


THE CARDINAL'S SNUFF-BOX. By Heyer Hantayp 


Author of “ Comedies and Errors,” “Grey Roses,” &c. Crown 8¥0, 65, 


TWENTY-SECOND THOUSAND. 
SENATOR NORTH. By Gertrupe ATHERTON, Anthor of 


“Patience Sparhawk,” “The Californians,” “ American Wives 
; ce Spa m ornians S$ and 
Husbands.” Crown $yo, 6s. Englisy 


A YEAR OF LIFE : a Novel. By W.S. Lizy, Autho 


ists of the Nineteent a4 Century.” “The Great E ’ 
i} 2) 
“ ‘ine ae Re te oe and Modern Thought,” &¢. Crown Svo, 6s, + Aalgme 


URSULA. By K. Doveras Kine. Crown 8yo, gs, 
THE JUST AND THE UNJUST. By Ricwarp Bagoy, 


Author of “A Roman Mystery,” &¢. -Crown 8yo, 6s. 


THE DISSEMBLERS. By Txomas Copp, Author of 


“Scruples,” “The Judgment of Helen,” “Mr. Passingham,” &. Crown $yo, (j 


LOVE OF COMRADES: a Romance. By Frank Marnny. 
Author of “One Queen Triumphant,” “ Defender of the Faith,” &c. Crow, 
Svo, 3s. Gd. 








BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


THE LOVER’S LIBRARY. 
Size, 54 by 3 inches. 
Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; bound in leather, 2s. net. 


Vol. I. THE LOVE POEMS OF SHELLEY. 
Vol. II. THE LOVE POEMS OF ROBERT BROWNING, 
Vol. IIT. THE SILENCE OF LOVE. 


By EDMOND HOLMES. 
Printed in violet and green inks, with Border Designs and Ornaments to each page. 











FLOWERS OF PARNASSUS. 
A Series of Famous Poems. 
ILLUSTRATED. 

Under the General Editorship of F. B. MONEY-COUTTS. 
Demy 16mo, 53 inches by 43 inches, gilt top, 
Bound in cloth, 1s. net ; bound in leather, 1s. 6d. net. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


THE BLESSED DAMOZEL. By Dante GazrEt 


Rossetti. With 8 Illustrations by Perey Bulcock. 


THE NUT-BROWN MAID. A New Version by F. Ih 
MONEY-CovTTs. With § Illustrations by Herbert Cole. 


THE DAY-DREAM. By Atrrep Tennyson. With 


7 Illustrations by Amelia Bauerle. 


A BALLADE UPON A WEDDING. By Sir Josy 
SUCELING. W. -_ 8 Illustrations by Herbert Cole. 


THE ) POCKET LIBRARY. 
Size, 6 by 33 inches. 
Cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; leather, gilt top, 2s. net. 


Vol. TI. LAVENGRO. The Scholar—The Gypsy—The 


Priest. By GEORGE BORROW. 


Vol. 11. THE ROMANY RYE (a Sequel to “ Lavengro”), 


By GEORGE Borrow. 
Vol. 11]. THE BIBLE IN SPAIN. The Journeys, Adven- 
tures, and Imprisonment of an Englishman. By GEORGE BORROW 


Other Volumes in preparation. 





FOR LOVERS OF GARDENS. 
SEVEN GARDENS AND A PALACE. Dy E. V. B, 


Author of * Days and Hours in a Garden.” With numerous Tilustrations by 
L. B. Griggs and Arthur Gordon. Crown Svo, 5s. net. {Third Edition. 
“One of the most charming books which have been publis hed for many a day 
—Count ry L Ase 


THE CHRONICLE OF A CORNISH GARDEN. By 


HARRY ROBERTS. With 7 Illustrations of an Ideal Garden by 
Griggs. Crowns vo, 58, net. ie cli ved 


—E 


ALL ABOUT DOGS: a Book for Doggy People. By 
C.H. LANE. With $5 Illustrations by R. H. Moore. “Demy &vo, is. 6d. net 
ee 











JOHN LANE, Publisher, Vigo Street, London, W.; and 251 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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WHEN “HOMER” SANG AT AFTERNOON TEAS. 





The old Gréeks are not dead yet. Think of how alive some of them are to-day. 


y seem flippant to say that Aristophanes was 
GILBERT AND SULLIVAN IN ONE. 


It wa 





But that is the actual fact of the case. He wrote his own librettos and his own 
music, and both were as full of jokes and local allusions and slang of the day as 
he could make them. Yet in spite of the years that have rolled by, and in spite 
of the little knowledge or interest we have in the momentary evils which were the 
object of his direct attack, the unction of his work still remains. So the opera 
“Patience” was recently revived with a charm not visibly lessened by the fact 
that the object of Gilbert and Sullivan’s main attack wasa social affectation that bas 
jong disappeared from the public mind. 


THE BRIGHTEST COMIC OPERA OF ARISTOPHANES 





{s still brisk with wit and still provokes laughter. It ts called “ The Knights,” and 
represents the Athenian Republic under the name of Demus, a sort of John Bull 
or Uncle Sam, for whose favour rival politicians contend, and whose better judg- 
meut they lull to sleep with trickeries well known to politicians. At this time a 
cheap demagogue, Cleon, was in power. He had formerly been a tanner, and 
Aristophanes represents the successful efforts of his rivals to unseat him by pitting 
against him—whom but an ignorant sausage seller, whose chief fault was that he 
could read and write a little? The Sausage Seller wins in a ludicrous contest of 
the sort effective with the lower classes; that is, he succeeds in out-yelling and 
out-bombasting Cleon. The comic situations and language of this ancient play are 
still irresistible to the modern sense of humour. 


ASCHYLUS AND THE AUTHOR OF MR. TREE’S ‘‘ HEROD.” 





Among the serious dramatists of Greece, Hschylus wrote in a high poetic vein, 
with a spirit remote from local interest or emotions, He might be likened to Mr. 
Stephen Philips. Sophocles, with his traditional kings and queens, came a little 
nearer to the spirit of his time: since he wrote music for his tragedies, which 
might more strictly be called grand operas, he might be said to be the Richard 
Wagner of his time. In the point of immediate human interest and close kinship 
with the mood of the day, in spite of many dissimilarities, a certain parallel could 
be drawn between 


MR. HENRY ARTHUR JONES AND EURIPIDES. 





We are too much inclined to surround the ancient geniuses with a vague fog of 
ethereal chill and majesty. This view is doubly hurtful because, in the first place, 
it is false; and, in the second place, it tends to keep away from acquaintance with 
these fine old personages who were decidedly human, many readers who are afraid 
to find in the classics something beyond the comprehension and sympathy of the 
average human being. Those who are terrified at the very name, for instance, of 
I r, might be reassured and drawn towards his moving and resistless poetry if 
y fully realised the occasions for which this blind minstrel composed his lofty 
verse, AS a matter of fact 


HOMER WAS A BALLAD SINGER AT AFTERNOON TEAS. 





they 





For how else could you find a modern parallel for one who wandered about 
earning his living by singing at social gatherings where food and drink werea 
nent feature of the hospitality? This parallel will fit Homer whether you 

nsider him, as the scholars are once more beginning to consider him, a wander- 
ing poet of remarkable inspiration; or consider his poetry as merely the com- 
ion of the ballads of numerous drawing-room singers—an opinion that almost 
allscholars were won over to not long a go, but are rapidly discarding. 











After all, in many and many a way, 


THE ANCIENTS AND WE MODERNS ARE THE SAME PEOPLE, 





They had their little passing fashions and crazes and affectations; they had 
tLeir trashy literature and their flashy literature. ‘I'bey suffered from the same 
superfiuity of books that troubles us to-day. There was the same regret that the 

ynd-rate books were read too much, and that the first-rate books, which were 
twice as interesting and worth while besides, were read too little. As an 
example of the excess of books, it may be mentioned that there were said to 
be some two thousand histories of Athens and Greece in circulation at that time, 








But the sieve of time has let the little works slip through in a shower, and has 
kept back the great masterpieces for our delight. These are as true and as 
beautiful to-day as then. 


PINDAR AND THE CRICKET FIELD. 





The Greeks had their Poet Laureate Tennyson, under the name of Pindar, who 
Wrote some of his best poems celebrating the victories of Oiympic athietes, as a 
great modern poet might well chant a splendid and lasting song concerning a 
wonderful cricket player or an oarsman,asong so full of beauty that it would 
still be moving to future generations that care not a whit who the athlete was 
! What the record he made. 


In these days of war it should be interesting to read the account of a wonderful 
expedition made by ten thousand Greek soldiers, both led and described by 


XENOPHON, THE FIRST WAR CORRESPONDENT. 








He was one of the most brilliant of descriptive writers, a classical G@. W. Steevens 
wv Archibald Forbes, 


In Athens.‘ Austin Dobson” was pronounced and spelt Anacreon. 


They had their professional humourists also, and their humourstill keeps much of 
ts savour, thanks to its Attic salt. The works of Bias and Aristippus are as full 
ot witty paragraphs as a Christmas pudding of plums. 


THE ‘‘ MARK TWAIN” OF GREECE 


Was Lucian, as unerring a jester as ever shot a bolt of humour. Indeed Mark 
- Wain traced one of his best stories back to Athens; aud perhaps some even otf 
“ir. Punch’s jokes have an equally long lineage. From Lucian, Henry Fielding 
Contessedly derived much of the sparkle of “Tom Jones,” and the foundation ot 
Swift's “Gulliver” can be found in his laughter-brimming pages, 








AS HUMAN AS DICKENS OR GEORGE ELIOT. 





Their humanity was their greatest boast, and it has given them their long life 
in the hearts of the following centuries of human beings. Those who, because 
they cannot read the Greeks in the original, fail to enjoy some of the splendid 
translations that can be selected from among thousands that have always been 
appearing, are simply guilty of studiously avoiding some of the most delightful 
and stirring works ever given to the world. 


The superstitious sense of awe that some people feel would soon give place to a 
feeling of intimacy and friendly delight if an acquaintance were once actually 
begun with the actual authors. 


SOKRATES IN KHAKI. 





Sokrates, who has not left usa line, livesand breathes in the memoirs of suck 
friends of his as Plato and Alcibiades. Plato describes him as the splendid philo- 
sopher, standing on the street corners and confusing his enemies with his unfailing 
repartee and his arrow-pointed questions—may-be a kind of George Bernard 
Shaw. Alcibiades describes him as the man, as the braw soldier, who walked 
barefooted on the ice, did not grumble at starvation rations, and was the bravest 
of all in battle, rescuing even the brave Alcibiades when he had failen wounded. 
But both Plato and Alcibiades make him out above all things human. So were 
all the great Greeks, and so he will find them who once surrenders himself to 
their spell. 


To plead for the remembrance of the Greeks in one’s bookish hours {3 not to 
cast any aspersions upon the modern writers or the great array of geniuses that 
have glittered like stars in the long centuries between the golden age of Pericles 
and the era of Victoria, two ages that are singularly alike in many ways. The 
properly read man or woman will know something of all the great periods of 
literature, 


IGNORANCE OF THE CLASSICS IMPLIES IGNORANCE OF THE MOD ERNS 





The Merediths of to-day, the Barries, the Froudes, and even the humourists, make 
such constant allusion, and derive so much material and spirit from the old works, 
that one who has not read the great ancients reads the moderns with only half an 
eye, missing much that is most graceful, most delightful, and most important. 


AT LAST 


it is possible to obtain a collection of the best literature of all times. This 
collection contains the best work of every name mentioned above, ancient or 
modern, and many hundreds of the greatest works of the centuries between, of 
the Roman glories of Virgil, Horace, and Juvenal, of the gloomy genius of Dante 
and Petrarch’s devotion to beauty, of the French classics, from the stately Racine 
and the jovial Moli¢re down through Voltaire to Victor Hugo and George Sand ; 
of the Germans, like the many-souled Goethe ; of the Spanish Cervantes and Lope 
de Vega; and of the Russians and Americans and Continental writers of to-day, 
as well as the major achievements of the versatile English muse, inspiring 
Chaucer, Marlowe, Dickens, and a hundred others in all flelds of literature tu 
make England’s name glorious and immortal. 


THE MOST INTERESTING BOOKS IN THE WORLD. 





This collection, necessarily a large work, is compassed in twenty volumes, a 
total of ten thousand pages, besides five hundred brilliant illustrations, some of 
them splendidly coloured. The selection of the masterpieces—near a thousand in 
all—has been made under the editorship of that eminent man of letters, Dr. 
Richard Garnett, C.B., for half a century prominent at the British Museum. 

Great as this work is, it is actually possible to obtain it, under a special offer 
made for a limited time, at half-price, and on easy payments. Indeed, the whole 
twenty volumes will be despatched (while they last) upon the preliminary pay- 
ment of only half a guinea. This payment brings also a splendid Art Supplement, 
which almost doubles the value of the work, though it is included in the halt 
price of the volumes. This great collection which Dr. Garnett has edited is the 
new “Library of Famous Literature.” “The Standard ” is making this special 
short-time offer of the work. The books and the Art Supplement are on view at 
“The Standard” Office, 23 St. Bride Street, E.C.; and with Messrs. Chappell and Co., 
Pianoforte Manufacturers, 50 New Bond Street, W. Those who cannot make this 
personal inspection will receive full particulars post paid on simply sending their 
name and address to Mr. W. M. Jackson,“ The Standard,” or on posting the ac- 
companying form. 

As the number of sets fs limited, those who are interested in furnishing their 
homes with reading that improves while it charms, and with the most artistic ot 
pictures for the walis, will lose no time in sending for full particulars. For 10s. 6v. 
paid now, and instalments of 103. a month (a mere matter of 4d. a day), it is for a 
short time possible to obtain, in sumptuous form, the most interesting work ever 
gathered together. But thetime is short, particularly if you wish to take advan- 
tage of the special Christmas arrangements. 





To obtain Full Particulars of this Remarkable Offer, 
Simply send your Name and Address, or 
TEAR THIS OUT, 

AND POST TO 
W. M. JACKSON, “THE STANDARD,” 23 St. Bride Street, E.C. 


Please send full particulars of “The Standard’s” short-time offer regarding 
the “ Library of Famous Literature.” 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. 


By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, Director of the National Gallery, Ireland. 

With 70 Photogravures and 6 Lithographs in Colour. An Edition limited to 
1,000 Copies for Sale in Great Britain. Uniform with “Gainsborough” by the 
game Author. Imperial 4to, gilt top, £5 5s. net. Also 110 copies with Duplicate 
Set of the Photogravures on India Paper in Portfolio, £10 103. net ; ali sold. 


Dedicated to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 


HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. A 


New Translation from the Danish Original by H. L. BRAEKSTAD. With an 
Introduction by EDMUND GOSSE. With 240 Wood Engravings by HANS 
TEGNER. 2 vols., 10s. net each; or 1 vol., £1 net. 

Black and White.—* This beautiful edition has an especial attraction for lovers 
of art. The wonderful drawings have been rendered with such exquisite grace 
and fidelity that the eye is delighted with each separate page....The pictures are 
pictures for old and young, quite as much as the letterpress.” 


CHARACTERS OF ROMANCE. By Wittiam 


NICHOLSON. A Portfolio of Pastels reproduced in Colours, £2 2s. net. 
The Pall Mall Gazette.— Unquestionably Mr. Nicholson’s masterpiece. A 
wonderful series of drawings.” 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. By Henry 


JAMES. With 12 Photogravures, 32 Full-page Engravings, and 40 Illustra- 
tions in the text, reproduced from Original Drawings by JOSEPH PENNELL. 
1 vol.,10s. net. Alsoa Limited Edition on Japanese Paper, with Photogravures 
on India Paper mounted on Japanese, £2 net. 

The Morning Post.—* We must be Philistines indeed if we do not find many 
things to delight us in these daintily penned pages, wherein the observation of a 
cultivated eye is brought to bear on scenes which have witnessed as much history 
as almost any regions of equal extent.” 


POMPEI: the City, its Life and Art. An 
Artistic Survey of Archeological Achievements. By PIERRE GUSMAN. 
Translated by FLORENCE SIMMONDS and M. JOCURDAIN. With 500 
lilustrations in the Text and 12 Coloured Plates, 1 vol., 36s. net. 

The Daily News.—* This volume is at once for the library and for the drawing- 
room, for the antiquarian, who will find its pages full of research and information, 
and for the less serious reader who may have memories of a visit to Pompei.” 


WILLIAM COTTON OSWELL, HUNTER 


AND EXPLORER: the Story of his Life. With Certain Correspondence 
and Extracts from the Private Journal of David Livingstone, hitherto un- 
published. By his Son, W. EDWARD OSWELL. With an Introduction by 
FRANCIS GALTON, D.C.L., F.R.S., F.R.G.S., &c. In 2 vols., with Portraits, 
Maps, and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 25s, net. 
The Spectator.—* That ‘prince of gentlemen,’ William Cotton Oswell, a splendid 
combination of the Greek and Christian ideals, beauty of person and beauty of 
character.” 


THE AWAKENING OF THE EAST: 


Siberia — China — Japan. From the French of PIERRE LEROY- 
BEAULIEU. Translated by RICHAKD DAVEY. Edited, with a Preface, 

by HENRY NORMAN. 1 ol, 6s. 
The Scotsman.—* Of all the hosts of books on the question of the Far East, there 
is pone that will better repay perusal than this. It is accurate and up-to-date, 


STUDIES IN STYLE. By W. H. Henw. 
(Next week. 


1 Vol., 33. net. 
*.” This book contains 21 examples of original fiction, after the manner—more 
or less—ot Mr. Crockett, Miss Coreili, and other living novelists. 


THE GAY LORD QUEX. By Arraur W. 


PINERO. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper, 1s.6d. Also a Limited Edition on Hand- 
made Paper, with uew Portrait of the Author, lus. net. 


New Novels & Stories.—6s. r:cz: 


MRS. STEEL’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE HOSTS OF THE LORD. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, 

The Standard.—“ A very remarkable story, far more remarkable, indeed, than 
‘Qn the Face of the Waters.’ In her knowledge of native India Mrs. Steel shows 
herself to be without a rival.” 

MR. ZANGWILL’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE MANTLE OF ELIJAH. 


By I. ZANGWILL. 





The Athendum.—* Contains cleverness of*a very varied kind: traits of fine 
imagination, of high spiritual feeling, keen observation of the actual, and a 
mugular sense of discrimination in character and dialogue.” . 


MR. GILBERT PARKER’S NEW BOOK. 


THE LANE THAT HAD NO TURNING. 


By GILBERT PARKER. 

The Times.—“*Not even in ‘The Seats of the Mighty’ does Mr. Parker 
suggest such an impression of his strength as in the story which gives its title to 
the book. Strong and yet natural situations follow in rapid succession. In 
Madelinette Mr. Parker has idealised the noblest of women.” 


THE EAGLE’S HEART. 


By HAMLIN GARLAND. 
The Atheneum.—* Mr. Gariand’s work is always fresh and vigorous, and this 
story is full of his characteristic energy. He makes one share with delight in the 
irresistible fascination of wild life in the Far West.” 


THE STORY OF RONALD KESTREL. 


By A. J. DAWSON, 
The Athenwum.—“ Mr. Dawson is a writer of ability who has seen men and 
things, and should go far.” 


THE FLAME OF LIFE, 


By GABRIELE D'ANNUNZIO. 
The Pall Mall Gazette.—“A work of genius, unique, astounding. There are 
passages that sweep one headlong, and the whole leaves an indelible impression.” 


THE LADY OF DREAMS. 


vy UNA L. SILBERRAD. 
The Daily Telegraph.—* Very interesting, very delicate, very distinctive,” 


THE IMAGE BREAKERS. 


; By GERTRUDE DIX. 
The Daily Mail.—“ A brave book, instinct with the life that touches us at every 
point, wise with the wisdom and charity of observation and experience.” 


Mr. Heinemann’s Notes on Forthcoming Books Post-free. 


i 


ELLIOT STOCK S$ NEW PUBLICATIONS 


In crown 4to, tastefully printed and bound with gilt top, fully Mlustratea 208. net, 


THE HISTORY of OLD and NEW 


ROSS, in the County of Wexford. Compiled from Ancient R, 

Papers, and the Manuscripts of the late Herbert F. Hore, Esq, of Pee 
in that County. Ealted by bis Son, PHILIP HERBERT HORE, Member of the 
Roya ish Academy, Member cof the Royal Society of wares 
Ireland, &c, 7 Oh Antigeaehs « 


SECOND EDITION.—REVISED AND ENLARGED, WITH INDEY 
crown 8yo, cloth, és. s 


THE RIGHT TO BEAR ARMS, By 


“X.” the Writer of the Series of Articles which appeared e 
Review over that signature. - sath Saturday 
“We cordially recommend this little book to those who are ignorant of sueh 
matters, and are not above learning something of the elementary rules of heral 
even though they may be certain of their own right to use arms. The book is for 
cibly and clearly written, the arguments are unanswerable and supported by fon 
tracts from ancient documents, and many common delusions about arms are ¢ 
posed.” —Spectator. , 





In crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, és. 


DANTE AT RAVENNA: a Study, 


By CATHERINE MARY PHILLIMORE, Author of “Studies in Italian Litera. 
ture,” “The Warrior Medici,” “Fra Angelico,” “Selections from the Sermons 
of Padre Agostina Da Montefeltro,” &c. 

“This seems to us to be a faithful piece of work, a real labour of love by aa 
earnest student of Dante, which stould be read by all who wish to know the 
outward facts of the great poet’s life.” —Spectator. si 

“A little supplement to the vast literature ot Dante, compiled by a careful and 
scholarly student of the poet and his works, who knows her Italy as well as her 
Dante.” —St. James's Gazette. 

“The result of diligent research among manuscripts as well 
Written ina graceful style which holds the attention.” Graphite. a books, 


CHEAP EDITION.—In crown 8vo, cloth, 23. 


TIPS FOR TRAVELLERS: or Wrinkles 


for the Road and Rail. A vade mecum for the Young, the Middle- 
the Old. By MacCarTHy O’MoorE. . acti 
“The author knows how to convey his information in a popular style, and to 
lighten his pages, with incidents both grave and gay.”—Dublin Eventng Mail, 
In crown 8vo, tastefully bound, 23. 


MARRIAGE: its Institution and Purpose, 
NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


In crown 8v0, 2s. 6d. 


CINARA, and other Poems, 


PREVITE ORTON. > 
“Some of the shorter poems are graceful and pleasing, an show considerable 
aptitude in versification.’—Daily Free Press, 


In crown 8yo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


POEMS. By F. Moyntaeu Lioyp. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, EC. 











THE 


METAPHYSIC OF EXPERIENCE 


RY 
SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 
In Four Books. 


Book I.—General Analysis of Experience. 
Book II.—Positive Science. 

Book III.—Analysis of Conscious Action. 
Book IV.—The Real Universe. 


In 4 vols. Svo. buckram (the vols. not to be had separately), 
price 36s. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London; 
New York and Bombay. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For DECEMBER. PRICE ONE SHILLING. Conients:—. 


BLACKSTICK PAPERS. No. I. By {CHARLOTTE BRONTE. By Grorcs 
Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIE, M. SMITH. 


DR. CONAN DOYLE AND THE/COLONIAL SERVANTS. By lady 





BRITISH Anne: og Lieut.-Col. | BROOME. 

shalt |THE TRUMPETER’S WIFE. By Xn 
AN ERROR RIGHTED. ByS.BantNc-| C. A. CREED. 

GOULD. 


|THE ROAD TO KNOWLEDGE A 

OF SOME OF THE CAUSES WHICH | HUNDR AGO. By 
brace FORGE EEEA ATS | | Fe Haneecr 

IN PEKING. By the Rev. RoLaND|AN AMAZING VAGABOND. BY 

ALLEN. | ARTHUR MONTEFIORE BRICE. 


THE VIRGIN'S LULLABY. By Miss ;| THE GLADE IN THE FOREST. By 
Nok« HOPPER. | STEPHEN GWYNN. Chaps. 3-4 


READY ATALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND NEWSAGENTS' ON NOVEMBER 2678. 








London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C, 





London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


By. 0. W. 
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- NOW READY. 

THE CHRISTMAS: NUMBER 
(No. 92) of the 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE. | 


‘giited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON. 


ETESTORIES, 2COLOURED. PLATES, 
sg ncn other Interesting Features. 


TION OF. THE ROYAL TAPESTRY 
4 DERCRIE: AT WINDSOR. 
; Itlustrated by Spéclal Photographs. 


THE BEST CHRISTMAS SHILLINGSWORTH. 
mages of Beautiful Pictures and Choice Reading. 


Offices: 
1SCHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


LEE 
THE HUMANITARIAN. 
VICTORIA WOODHULL MARTIN. 
Eited by DECEMBER. ae 
ssoR RUNTGEN AND THE X Rays. 
PPRIESD oF ENGLAND IN FRANCE. 
view with Yves Guyot. 
suvagkS AND CRIMINALS. Professor Ferrero. 
soisToY’s “ RESURRECTION.” ‘The Count de Soissons 
capap LODGING HOUSES FOR WOMEN. Andrew Merry 
SRE MORE BOYS THAN GIRLS BorN? Dr. William 
BE. A. Axon. am 
Tay LIFE OF 4 HospiraL NURSE. Elizabeth 
French. 
Tae GROWTH OF PHONOGRAPRY. 
Nores & COMMENTS, CORRESPONDENCE & OPEN 
“COLUMN. SIXPENCE. 
DeckworTH and Co., 3 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


THE NATURAL WAY OF 


LEARNING A LANGUAGE. ByC.L. Priman. 
“Full of valuable suggestions.” —British Weekly. 
Sent post-free for six stamps by the Author, 
70c Berners Street, London, W. 


—_—_—_—— 





An Inter- 











THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. ee 


EPPS’S COCOA 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER, 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY, 





IRKBECER BAN KK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SUUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawu 
below £100. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, 
post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
insured against, THEFT INSURANCE and 

FIDELITY BONDS granted by the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 

Established 1849. 

Claims Paid over £4,200,000. 

& CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 








rnd + ~ 
[ PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 

y By Miss THACKERAY. 

the COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
's prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(dy permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
ou receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100,0n application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
ae. RANSOM BOUVERIE, and CO.,1 Pall Mall 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





GOLD MEDAL, 








Including Postage to any Yearly.  Haif- Quar- 
ag the United King- yearly.  terly. 


as £1 86..01438..073 

docluding postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, - 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


The Reminiscences of the First Premier of Natal. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Large crown Svo, 10s. 6d. 


ALIFETIME IN SOUTH AFRICA: 


“ Being the Recollections of the First Premier of Natal. 


By the Hon. SIR JOHN ROBINSON, K.C.M.G., 
AUTHOR OF “GEORGE LINTON,” “THE COLONIES AND THE CENTURY,” &c. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. —‘“‘ Few could write a South African book carrying so much authority 
as one by Sir John Robinson.... These reminiscences constitute one triumphant testimonial to 
the persistence for good of British men. It is a story to make every Briton proud of his race, 
of Natal, and of Sir John Robinson, and a story for every Briton to read.” 








A Volunteer’s Experiences in the Boer War. 
IMMEDIATELY.—With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 


IN THE RANKS OF THE C.LV. 


A Narrative and Diary of Personal Experiences with the C.I.V. Battery 
in South Africa. 


By “Driver” ERSKINE CHILDERS, 


CLERK IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 





New Volume by Dr. W. H. Fitchett. 


IMMEDIATELY.—Crown §8vo, 6s. 


WELLINGTON’S MEN. | 
Edited by W. H: FITCHETT, M.A., LL.D., 


| AUTHOR OF “DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE,” “FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG,” “HOW ENGLAND 
SAVED EUROPE,” &c. 
*,* This work describes war as seen by the man in the ranks. There is enough reality 
about it to ee it historical value, with sufficient personal incident to make it as read- 
able as a novel. 


A TREASURY OF IRISH POETRY IN THE 


ENGUISH TONGUE. Edited by the Rev. SroprorD A. BRookE and T. W. RoLtestoyx. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. [On November 28th. 


DOMESTICITIES. A Little Book of Household Impres- 


sions. By E. V. Lucas. Small fcap. 8vo, ds. (Immediately. 


CONFERENCES ON BOOKS AND MEN. Rke- 


printed from the “Cornhill Magazine.” By the Author of “Pages from a Private Diary.” Crowo 
8vo, 6s. (UUmemediately. 


FIFTH IMPRESSION NOW READY.—With Maps, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE GREAT BOER WAR. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE, 


AUTHOR OF “THE WHITE COMPANY,” “RODNEY STONE,” “UNCLE BERNAC,” “THE TRAGEDY 
OF THE ‘KOROSKO,’” “THE GREEN FLAG, AND OTHER STORIES OF WAR AND SPORT,” &c. 
SKETCH.—‘‘ Unquestionably the most striking book the War has produced, A masterly 
piece of work, a real contribution to historical writing.” ; 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
READY IMMEDIATELY.—NEW AND CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE WHITE COMPANY. By A. Conan Doyte. 


With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 











New Novels. 
THIRD IMPRESSION.—With Illustrations by Albert Sterner. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ELEANOR. | 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


AUTHOR OF “ROBERT ELSMERE,” * MARCELLA,” “sIR GEORGE TRESSADY,” 4c. 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.--‘‘ The character of Lucy Foster is beautifully drawn....The struggle 
between jealousy and friendship in Mrs. Burgoyne is exceedingly true to life. The situation 
is intensely dramatic, and Mrs. Humphry Ward has realised it with subtle insight, and 
handled it with a refined and feeling touch which no contemporary writer could surpass.... 
The whole book shows a great writer at her very best.” 


NEW NOVEL BY KATHARINE TYNAN.—Just published, crown &vo, 62. 
A DAUGHTER OF THE FIELDS. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, AUTHOR OF “THE DEAR IRISH GIRL,” “SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY,” ETC. 
NOTICE._A SECOND IMPRESSION IS NOW READY OF 


THE BRASS BOTTLE. By F. Anstey, Author of 


* Vice-Versa,” “ The Giant's Robe,” “A Fallen Idol,” &c. With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—*“ A decided success....Mr. F. Anstey’s quaint conceit isin his best manner. It is 
quietly humorous from start to finish, and invariably bright.” 


LOVE IN A MIST. By Otive Birrext, Author of 


“The Ambition of Judith,” “ Anthony Langsyde,” &c- Crown 8vo, 6s 
DAILY ORRONICLE.—* Intensely interesting. Wargrave Lincoln is a fascinating chgracter.” 


THE ISLE OF UNREST. By Henry Seton Merni- 


MAN, Author of “The Sowers,” “In Kedar’s Tents,” Roden’s Corner.” With 6 Full-page Illustrations 


crown 8v0, 6s. 
THIRD IMPRESSION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. FOURTH IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 
TIMES. —* Capital reading, absorbing reading....An exciting story with ‘thrills’ at every third page.” 








France, Germany, India 
China, & J? . 


1106.,0153.,078 


London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO.,, 15 Waterloo Place, SW. - i=. * 
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Ready in a few days. Price 6s. 


CAMPAIGN PICTURES 


OF THE 


WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


1899 - 1900. 














LETTERS FROM THE FRONT. 








By A. G. HALES. 








This work consists of the letters addressed to the 
DAILY NEWS by Mp. A. G. Hales during the South 
African Campaign. No letters which have appeared 
have excited such vivid and widespread interest as the 
picturesque and stirring productions of Mr. Hales, and 
from all parts of the United Kingdom their publication 
in a complete form has been called for. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Lid., London ; and all Booksellers’. 


A SPIDER’S WEB. 


By Mrs, AYLMER GOWING, 
Price 2s. 6d. 


DatLy News.—“ Mrs. Aylmer Gowing shows her accustomed skill in building 
up a dramatic story.” 

WoruLpD.—“The Foreign Office people, the hero, the Russian Baranoff, the 
supple Pasha, the ‘Society’ types, are all well drawn, and efficiently carry on the 
intrigue of this novel, uncomparably the author's best.” 

ABERDEEN FREE PRESS.—* The story is powerfully told, and is of thrilling 
interest from beginning to end....Wi!! add to the author's reputation as a writer 
of the best class of sensational fiction.” 

LIVERPOOL MERCURY.—“ A thoroughly dramatic story, brought to an appro- 
priately striking dénowement.” 

NORTHERN WHIG (Belfast).—“A capably written novel with a considerable 
touch of sensation.” 





THOMAS BURLEIGH, 17 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Rd., W.C. 








To ensure insertion Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 





ala 


HMR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S ANNOUNCEMENT, 


READY NEXT WEEK. 


SHADOWS OF THE WAR. A Graphic 


Account of the Author’s Experiences while Enga 
Work in South Africa, By Mrs. JOSCELINE BAGOT Wich neospital 
trom Photographs taken by the Author. . Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, ti 


NOW READY. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF ZACHARY 


MACAULAY. By the Viscountess KNUTSFORD. With Portrait, demy gyo 165, 
“No such full account as Lady Knutsford now gives of his strenuous ang welt 
forgetting life has heretofore been given to the world.”—Daily News, , 


TURKEY IN EUROPE. By Odysszps, 


Demy 8vo, with Maps, 1és. 

“The present volume, understood to be the work of a distinguished diplomati 
should be read by all who are unacquainted with the thorny problems of South : 
Eastern Europe.”—Daily Chronicle. ? 

“ Whoever Odysseus may be, his knowledge of a most baffling and difficu): 
subject is both wide and deep. This book is an illuminating contribution to the 
understanding of the history of Turkey in Europe and the character of the Ture 
....From cover to cover it is full of sound judgment, humour, and political 
wisdom, and no student of the Eastern Question can afford to leave it unread,” 

~Daily Telegraph, 


MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. Second 


Series. By the Right Hon. Sir HERBER’ MAXWELL, Bart., F.R.S, Large 
crown $vo, with Illustrations in Photogravure, 7s. 6d. 

“The book is one that will be read and returned to whosoever can enter {nto 
the feelings of a sportsman and a country gentleman, or know the peaceful 
pleasures of the riverside, the woods, and the fleld.”—Scotsman. 

“Everybody who knows the First Series will hail with the certainty of enjoy- 
ment the Second Series of Sir Herbert Maxwell's ‘Memories of the Months? 
‘The present volume is to the full as delightful as its predecessors.” r 

—At. James's Gazette, 


PICTURES & PROBLEMS FROM LONDON 


POLICE-COURTS. By THomas HOLMES. Large crown Syvo, with Portrait, 
10s. 6d. 

“This isa book of most interesting experiences, as well as of suggestions for 
the alleviation, if not amendment, of crying evils. It is a volume that wil] 
commend itself to all thinking persons, and one that no student of sociology cay 
afford to neglect.”—Lloyd’s Wevkly. 

“Mr. Holmes has produced a most interesting and remarkable book. The 
tragedies of real life here unveiled are appalling. They are more terrible than 
anything that fiction can produce.”—Glasgow Herald. 


THE STORY OF MY CAPTIVITY IN THE 


PRETORIA PRISON. By ADRIAN HOFMEYR, B.A. Witb Portrait, crown 
8vo, 6s. ? 

“A narrative full of interest, and one which will arouse sympathy, not 
unmixed with admiration, for a patriotic and brave Cape Colonist who has 
suffered much for his loyalty to the Mother Country.”-— Manchester Courier, 

“We do not know whether to recommend the book more for its entertaining 
or for its instructive qualities."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 
Publisher to the Fndia Office. 


NOW READY.—At all Booksellers’, art green cloth, ls, 6d. net; post-free, 1s. &d, 
(paper, Is.) 


LEO TOLSTOY'S NEW BOOK, 
THE SLAVERY OF OUR TIMES. 


Translated by AYLMER MAUDE, with Introduction by Translator, 
and new Portrait in sepia or black. 
THE FREE AGE PRESS, MALDON, ESSEX. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and CO., Limited, E.C, 








OOKS WANTED.—First Editions by Thackeray, 
Ainsworth, Marryat, George Meredith, Shelley, Keats, Lamb, Jesse, Pardoe, 
Freer, R. L. Stevenson, T. Hardy ; and Books Illustrated by Alken, Cruikshank, 
Leech, Phiz, Rowlandson, &c. List of 2,000 Special Wants, post-free. Cash or Ex- 
change.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 











H J. GLAISHER, BOOKSELLER. 
4 57 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


New Remainder Catalogue (128 pages) just ready, post free on application. 





FOUNDATION TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION oy... ncsrci aso venass 259 Wa 


| tngton Strect, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 


THE SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, in celebration of the opening of the | INTERNATIONAL NEWs Company, 83 and 85 


Twentieth Century, offers gratis and post-free to Clergymen and Ministers of all denomina- 


Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; MESSRS. 


tions, Students for the Ministry, Missionaries, Lay Preachers, Bible Readers, and Sunday- | prexrpano’s, Union Square, New York 


School Teachers, a set of 12 booklets of 32 pp. each, on“ FOUNDATION TRUTHS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION.’ They will consist of extracts from the theological writings of | 
EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, and will be issued monthly during 1901. The subjects will be :-— ; *”gto7, 


U.S.A. and 1,015 Pennsylvanio, Ave., Wash- 
D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEWS 


(1) God ; (2) The Incarnation ; (3) Redemption ; (4) The Sacred Scripture ; (5) The Divine | Company, 47 Dey Street, New York, and 77 


Providence ; (6) Charity, or Love to the Neighbour ; (7) Faith and Life ; (S) Death and 
Resurrection ; (9) The Intermediate State, and Judgment ; (10) Heaven ; (11) Hell ; (12) 


The Second Coming of the Lord. 
Early application to be made on the following form :— 


Clark Street, Chicago, U.S.A. ; GALIGNANTS 
LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; THE 
| Harotp A, Winson Company, Lrp., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; THE 


To the AGENT of the SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. ANGLO-AMERICAN BooKSELLING DEPOT, 


Please send to me, gratis and post-free, the 12 booklets (or Part 1) “Foundation 


Truths of the Christian Religion.’ 


SIR AUELG: iis ovssevruseaedsessesseneessvessianssedeees ainestdtenctesaresveg 
Ry MIG ALORR iden rnn deena sienas ibozsdeuessancenscesssdngearechsassesete ea oe 


NP ATED NROD 3, cs:scsecinnxc sn ccsiensecncacacacannesabwaswaeusiecotacsmarsioknceds 


Osea eee eeeneeeeeeeeeeerenes 


Cairo and Port Said ; GORDON AND GOTCH, 
| Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West 
Australia ; PRICTOR AND COMPANY, 


NSE esiaedsnedeawesttenreseess Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, Christ- 


‘ | church; H. BAILLIE AND Company, Wel- 
lington, N.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland ; 


Cece receceseeceenseeeseeeece W. C. Ricpy, Aédleide; pee Gorpox AND 
Co cccccccccesecccesesessesece GoTcH, Cape Town,—where single Copies 


To purchasers the set of 12 booklets will be supplied, post-free, at the nominal price of One | can be obtained, amd Subscriptions are 
Shilling, Lo all who apply a copy of Ne, 1 will be sent gratis, received, 
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poate 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


theological Translation Library. 
NEW SERIES. 
a ols., One Guinea; or separately, 
guscriptions: : “tos. 6d. per vol. 
: READY.—VOL. I. Fifth Year's 
y BARLY Subscription. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE 


J CRITICISM OF THE GREEK 
TEXTOTSTAMENT. By Prof. E. NESTLE, of 
Yaulbronn. Translated by Rev. WM. EDTE, B.D., 
Mauited by Prof. ALLAN MENZIES, D.D. With 
Final Corrections by the Author. 


: JSS, being VOL. II of this Subscription 
I THE PREM. om in size and binding. : 


WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY 


“Das Wesen des Christenthums”)? By Prof. 
("Das HARNACK, Rector and Ordinary Pro- 
fessor of Church History in the University, Berlin. 
Translated by T. BAILEY SAUNDERS. With a 
special Preface for this Edition by the Author, 





JUST READY.—Demy &vo, cloth, 48. 6d. 
New Work by the Author of “Creed 
and L . 


ife.’ 


DOCTRINE & PRINCIPLES. 


tur’ -rimary Questions. y 
ular Lectures on Primary 1 _B; 
hacer E. BEEBY, B.D., of Yardley Wood 
Vicarage, Birmingham. alles 
“It is much broader-minded than the general run 
ofclerical works of the same purport.... No thought- 
fy reader will turn to it without being interested in 
the discussions which it raises,” —Scotsman. 


NEARLY READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


(LD & NEW CERTAINTY 


OF THE GOSPEL: asketch. By ALEXANDER 
RosInson, M.A., B.D., Author of “A Study of 
the Saviour in the Newer Light.” 


NEARLY READY.—Demy 8vo, stiff wrapper, is. 


ENGLAND & GERMANY: 


their Relations in the Great Crises of European 
History, 1500 to 1900. By Prof. ERICH MAROKs, 
Professor of Modern History at the University of 
Leipzig. Translated into English, with a Preface 
gecially written by the Author. 


NOW READY.—3 vols. demy S8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. 
VOL. ITI., separately, 7s. 6d. 


THE OPUS MAJUS OF 


ROGER BACON. Edited, with Introduction and 
Analytical Table, by JOHN HENRY BRIDGEs, 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, and 
sometime Fellow of Oriel College. Vol. III. 
contains Revised Text of the First Three Parts, 
Corrections, Emendations, and Additional Notes 
and Facsimiles of Bacon’s Greek and Hebrew 
Writing. 


FECENILY PUBLISHED.—Demy Svo, cloth, 18s., 
gilt top. 
SIXTH EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED. 
With many Illustrations, a number of which have 
been specially prepared for this Edition. 


PREHISTORIC TIMES. 


As Illustrated by Ancient Remains and the 
Manners and Customs of Modern Savages. 
By the Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY 
(Sir JOHN LUBBOCK). 

nyone who wishes to obtain a succinct con- 
ina popular form of the present state of 
ge on the subject of early man, we recom- 
the perusal of this comprehensive volume.” 
—Journal of the Brit. Archeological Assoc. 


THE CRITICAL REVIEW 


OF THEOLOGICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE. Contains Signed Reviews of all 
Recent Works of importance both English and 






B32 


Published Bi-Monthly, 1s. 6d. net, post-fres ; 8s. 6d, 

per annum, 

The Concluding Part of Vol. X. (NOVEMBER 

Issue) now ready. 

Critical Notices of the following Books appear in 

this issue and new matter :— 

Hastings's “A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE,” 
Vol. II. By W. H. Bennett, M.A., of Hackney and 
New Colleges, and Rev. H. A. A. Kennedy. D.Sc.— 
Hurcaisox STIRLING'S“* WHAT Is THOUGHT ?” By 
E. H. Blakeney, M.A.—STRACH’S “DAs BLUT IM 
“LAUREN UND ABERGLAUBEN DER MENSCHHEIT.” 
By Professor A. R. S, Kennedy, D.D.—SEELEY AND 
OTHERS’ “ETHICS AND RELIGION” AND AUST’S 
* Die RELIGION DES ROMER. By Professor James 
‘verach, D.D.+Luckocn’s“ THE SPECIAL CHARAC- 
TERISTICS OF THE FOUR GOSPELS” AND WAD- 
DELL'S “CHRISTIANITY AS AN IDEAL.” By Rev. 
Wm. Rankin, B.D., of Glasgow.—With a number 


of oth 


her Notices, Record of Select Literature, andan 





Messrs. METHUEN wiu publish early next week 
the First Volume of ** LITTLE BIOGRAPHIES,” A LIFE OF 
DANTE, by PAGET TOYNBEE, With twelve Illustrations, 
fceap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


They have just published a sumptuous Edition of THE 
EARLY POEMS OF LORD TENNYSON, Edited by J. C. 
COLLINS, With ten Illustrations in Photogravure by W. E. F. 
Britten. Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. 


Messrs. METHUEN have just issued IN THE WEB 
OF A WAR, by H. F. PREVOST BATTERSBY, crown 8vo, 
Gs., aw narrative of the advance of Lord Roberts from the 
Orange River to Pretoria; also, in Methuen’s *“*SIXPENNY 
LIBRARY,” «a Popular Biography of MAJOR-GEN. R. S. S. 
BADEN-POWELL, by J. S. FLETCHER. 


The first volume, price 15s., of Messrs. Methuen’s well-known 
HISTORY OF THE BOER WAR, Edited by Mr, FOSTER 
CUNLIFFE, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxjord, is now ready. 
It contains the narrative of the War from the Beginning to the 
Relief of Ladysmith, and is magnificently Illustrated. It has 
been recognised on all hands as the most serious and reasoned 
contribution to the history of the War, and will remain for 
many years the standard authority. 


Messrs. METHUEN have now ready THE RUBAIYAT OF 
OMAR KHAYYAM, with «a Commentary by Mrs. H. M. 
BATSON, and a Biography of Omar by Professor E. D. ROSS. 
Crown Svo, 6s, The text is FitzGerald’s last version, printed by per- 
mission of Messrs. Macmillan. 


They are now publishing several New Volumes in “THE 

LITTLE LIBRARY,” a charming series of miniature classics 

edited by well-known Scholars, The latest volumes are ;— 

A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE. By 
Mrs, P. A. BARNETT, 

DANTE’S INFERNO, Translated by H. F. CARY, 
Edited by PAGET TOYNBEE. 

JOHN HALIFAX, Edited by ANNIE MATHESON. 
In two volumes. 

These little books, which are published at Is, 6d. net, in cloth, 

and 2s, 6d, net, in leather, have Photogravure Frontispieces, and 

form delightful presents of permanent value. 





SIXTEEN POPULAR NOVELS.—‘s. cach. 
THE MASTER-CHRISTIAN Marie Corelli 
QUISANTE Anthony Hope 
THE GATELESS BARRIER Lucas Malet 
THE FOOTSTEPS OF A THRONE Max Pemberton 
SONS OF THE MORNING Eden Phillpotts 
A MASTER OF CRAFT W. W. Jacobs 
CUNNING MURRELL Arthur Morrison 
THE SOFT SIDE Henry James 
ELMSLIE’S DRAG NET E. H. Strain 

A FOREST OFFICER Mrs. Penny 
WINEFRED S. Baring-Gould 
PATH AND GOAL Ada Cambridge 
WOUNDS IN THE RAIN Stephen Crane 
TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE Robert Hichens 
SERVANTS OF SIN J. Bloundelle Burton 
THE CONQUEST OF LONDON Dorothea Gerard 


Messrs. Methuen's Book Gazette and New Catalogue sent to any address. 





METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


DINNEFORD’S 
Mi A G N E Ss | A ) Safest Aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 








A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 





Index to Vol. X. 
Cases for Binding Yearly Volumes, 1s. 24. net. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
Ki HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON; 
* SOUTH FREDERICK sT., EDINBURGH; 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 





and7 BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 


Catalogues post-free. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. 





WHERE BLACK RULES WHITE. 


A Volume of Travel in the Black Republic of Hayti. By HEsmETH 
PRICHARD. Fully Illustrated, démy 8vo, 12s. 


THE LETTERS OF T. E. BROWN. 


Edited by 8. T. IRWLN. 2 vols., 12s. (Sccond Edition. 


TRUTHS NEW AND OLD. By the 


Venerable Archdeacon WILSON. Crown 8v0, 6s. 


va | 
WAR AND POLICY. By Spenser 
WILKINSON. 15s. 

“Tt is not possible in the space of a review to do justice to the brilliant essays 
dealing with our policy and our defences by land and sea contained in this 
patriotic book." To appreciate the close reasoning one must read the book in its 
entirety.”"—Mr. E. F. Knit. in the Morntng Post. 


ENGLAND, EGYPT, AND THE 


SUDAN. By H. D. TRAILL. 12s. 
“Ts worthy of his reputation. and will be read with interest, not only for his 
sake, but for its clear, balanced narrative of an eventful chapter of history in 
which ali Englishmen must take pride.”—Literature. 


THE FIGHT WITH FRANCE FOR 
NORTH AMERICA. Br A. G. BRADLEY. las. 


“Clearly written, not toe long, and arranged in due perspective, the story has 
all the stir and tension of romance.”~Morntng Post. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. By TuHeEopore 


ROOSEVELT. 1%, 6d. net. 

“ Wecan recommend the English Cromwellian to read Mr. Roosevelt for himself, 
for he wil] find some vigorous thoughts from a new point of view, and he will 
also find the book illustrated by s4me éxcellent views and portraits of the leadeis 
of the time.”—FREDERIC HARRISON, in the Speaker. 


THE MIND OF TENNYSON. By 


E. HERSHEY SNEATH. Crown 8vo, 9s, net. 


“Sinee Mr. Stopford Brooke's comprehensive survey of Tennyson, nothing so 
excellent has been written on the poet's ideas.” Spectator. 


A HISTORY OF EDUCATION, By 


THOMAS Davipson, Author of “Aristotle and the Ancient, Educational 
Ideals,” * Rousseau and Education according to Nature,” &c. Cr. 8vo, ds. net. 
“A thoroughly able and scholarly work by a writer of the first rank....The 
range of knowledge and thought shown in his work is remarkable.” 
—British Weekly, 


LOVE LYRICS, AND SONGS TO 


SET TO MUSIC. By CONSTANCE SUTCLIFFE. Crown &yo, cloth gilt, 5s. net 


“Every composer ought to invest in a copy of these lyrics, many of which are 
admirably adapted to musical setting....Composers....Wwill no doubt welcome 
in Miss Sutcliffe a writer who can furnish them with the inspiration which they 
are perpetually seeking. Review of the Weel. 





NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS 





By MARIAN BOWER. 6s. 

“Miss Marian Bower has taken half a dozen characters of an original and well- 
defined type. She depicts them excellently and with great care. The result is a 
novel of very strong interest and much good work....The book is full of excel 
lent pieces of characterisation. THE AUTHORESS HAS DONE HER WORK 
SO WELL THAT OUR INTEREST IS ABSORBED IN THE STORY SHE 
UNFOLDS, °—Dae!y Telegraph. 


THE CATACOMBS OF PARIS. 
By E. BERTHET. Crown Sve, &s. 
(Second Impression now ready. 


“We have no hesitation in recommending it to all who are fond of highly 
adventurous, exhilarating tales."—Saturday Revter. 7 


“PRIDE OF ENGLAND.” 


By MARCUS REED. Crown &vo, 6s. 





JANICE MEREDITH. 


By PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 6s. 


BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY. . 
By MARY JOHNSTON. 6s. 


THE OLD DOMINION. 
By MARY JOHNSTON. 6s. 
THE SHADOW OF QUONG LUNG. 


By C. W. DOYLE. 3s. 6d. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & 


‘A FASCINATING BOOK:ON THE FAIR SEX. 


WOMEN OF THE RENAISSANCE 


By DE MAULDE LA CLAVIERE, 
Syo, 521 pp. and Index, 108. éd. * 

“Quite the most interesting book of the moment."—LEEDS 
importance is difficult to exaggerate. Not only an eahanatine eer. Ry 
occupation, aims, and character of woman, but also a fascinating portr: hy i 
‘eternal feminine, written with an extraordinary sympathy.” — Tru a 
“ Lts lively pages teem with references to the customs, feminine ideal —— 
famous women of that time.”—WoRLD. “Jis faseination bales pose or Ya 
presents one of the happiest conjunctions of artist and scholar. thers . 
and penetrative, it is equally notable for its exquisite lightness of — 
brilliancy of execution.”—StT. JAMES’s GAZETTE. “Illustrated with an uunce = 
flow of anecdote and citation, never more apt than when employed to charac _ 
t hat remarkable group who were imbued with the so-called ‘ idées platonicisn 
Tie book will attract @ wide circle of readers.”—ATHENEUM, — 


AN ABSORBING COURT BIOGRAPHY. : 
AUGUSTA, EMPRESS OF GERMANY. By 


CvaRA TSCHUDI. With Coloured Portrait, 7s. 6d. “We see a cultured 
sensitive Princess thrown amongst uncongenial surroundings, where 1S 
misunderstood and slighted and unloved, her husband irrevocably éstrange4 
from her, absorbed in his passion for military greatness, and dominated his 
masterful Chancellor. A valuable contribution to -history."—TELEGRA 
“ Will be read with great interest. ‘The refevences to the “present ye roe 
will be read with much interest.”—DAILY NEWws. ie 


. ¥ | — 

THE ANTARCTIC: its Geography, Explora. 
tion, Structure, Climate, Flora, Fauna. By Dr. FRICKER. Large Map, Platec 
and Bibliography. 8vo, 7s. 6d. ** Most seasonable.”--WoRLD. “ A good, hones: 
piece of work.”—DAILY CHRONICLE. “ An exhaustive account.”—ACADEMy, 

“ A fascinating history."—ST. JAMES'’S GAZETTE. ; 


GIRLS’ CHRISTIAN NAMES: their History, 


Meaning,and Association. By HELENA SWAN. Fancy cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
*.% It is hoped that this charmingly produced book, printed throughout w. ved 
and black and tastefully bound in.decorated linen from a -design.dby Mr. F. ¢ 
TILNEY, will become one of the most popular gift-books of the season, ; 


FORT ST. GEORGE, MADRAS. By Mrs. 


FRANK PENNY. With Pén-and-Ink Sketches, 8vo, 10s. 64. “A usefal and 
readable book.” —-ATHEN.£UM, * Cannot fail to find many readers. The account 
of the early days of the East India Co. is deeply interesting.”— WEstmINstER 
REVIEW. “ Traces the: history with admirable lucidity.”--SPECTATOR, “Must 
rank as the standard book.”——-MADRAS MAIL. 


A FORGOTTEN EMPIRE. By R. Sewn, 


18 Plates and 3 Coloured Maps, royal 8vo, 15s. Firsr REVIEW (ScoTsMay): 
* Authentic history has no more impressive illustration of Prospero’s famous 
speech ‘than the story of the sudden rise, amazing grandeur, anil complete 
























disappearance of the Hindu Kingdom of Vijayanagar....Mr. Sewell’s con- 
tribution to the history ot India is of unquestionable value. An admirabls 


history.” 








BY THE AUTHOR OF “EVIL AND EVOLUTION.” 


COMMERCE AND CHRISTIANITY. _ 3s. 64. 


net. The Rev. Dr. CLIFFORD to the Author :-—* Heartily do I welcome your 
courageous book....J¢ is an essentially Christian, logica!, and canclusivt 
treatis:.” 


THE SCIENCE OF CIVILIZATION : tie 


Principles of Agricultural, Industrial, and Commercial Prosperity. ByC. B. 
PHrrsos. &vo, 10s. 6d. net. One of the most striking and important Mn. 
tributions to Social Economics, as they affect Farmers, Wage-earners, 
Merchants, and Investors, since Adam Smith's * Wealth of Nations.” 


TWO CHILDREN’S BOOKS by WELL-KNOWN NOVELISTS, 
(1) THE ADVENTURES OF TOD, WITH 
AND WITHOUT BETTY. By G. CanpELua, Author of “A Kings 
a “For the Life of Others,” &ce. Ihotographieally Tustraied 
from Life. 


(2) A POOR BUFFER. By He en Savi, 


Author of “ Love the Player.” With Illustrations by Nancy Ruxton. 35. 


MISS ALICE CLOWES’S NOVELS. 


UNIFORM EDITION, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. each. 


(1) MRS. FREDERICK GRAHAM. 


This Novel now appears for the first time. ‘ One of the most beautiful stortes 
we have read of Jate....It refreshes us like a breeze from the hills.” 


—DUNDEE COCRIER. 
(2) MONA. Second Edition. 


“*Mona’ is a most sweet and charming heroine.”--ATHENAUM. 


(3) SENEX. Second Edition. 


“ A delightful study of a woman's heart and mind. The characters are all ad- 
mirable.”—BiRMINGHAM TOST. 





ATLANTIS: the Book of the Angels. Inter: 
preted by D. BRIDGMAN METCHIM. Numerous Illustrations, large &v9, 
10s. 6d.net. First REVIEW.—‘The fascination that longs and lingers over 
mysteries is accountable for this book. That there were “giants in the earth in 
those days’ seems to be clearly indicated in the massive ruins that have defied 
human interpretation. The story relates what the giants did, how they fought 
and caroused and made love and worshipped, according to their lights. Ths 
descriptive passages are vivid, strong and distinctly convincing. The illustra 
tions are striking and effective."—DUNDEE ADVERTISER. 


KING HELGE AND ASLOG: ‘Norse 


Sagas. By F.J. WIMBOLT. 3s. 6d. [Ready 


PROBLEMS IN. EDUCATION... By W..H 


WIncH, B.A. (Camb.), Double First-Class Honours, First Queen’s Scholar, 1883, 

Newcome Prizeman, Hughes Prizeman, &c., Inspector of Schools for ths 

London Schoo] Board. 4s. 6d. [ Ready. 
1. On the Hope of Agreement in Educational -'Pheory:—2. Psychology and 
Fducation.—s. Observation.—4. Imagery, Thought, and Language.—5. On Follow: 
ing Nature.—6. The Methods of Studying Nature.—Appendices, 
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WITHDRAWAL OF SPECIAL PRICES. 


ESSRS. NOVELLO AND CO. beg leave to announce that by 
M arrangement with Messrs. Macmillan and Co, the special 


rices hereunder mentioned wi!l be withdrawn 


—ON FEBRUARY Ist, 1907 





on which day the price of the complete Dictionary, in Cloth binding, 


will be £4 4s. 0d, 


Consequently no orders received after that date can be entertained 


at the reduced terms now offered. 








PROVE’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC 


(1450-1889). 
ILLUSTRATED, FOUR VOLUMES, WITH INDEX 
BY 
EMINENT WRITERS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 
UNDER THE EDITORSHIP OF THE LATE 


SIR GEORGE GROVE, C.B. 


ASSISTED IN THE SUPPLEMENT 
BY 
J, A, FULLER MAITLAND. 


PRICES OF THE FOUR VOLUMES 
UNTIL FEBRUARY 1st, 1901, ONLY. 





(Previously published, ONLY IN CLOTH, at £4 11s. 6d.) 


CLOTH BINDING, £2 0s. 0d. © HALF MOROCCO, £3 0s. 0d. 
FULL MOROCCO, £4 Os, 0d, 


Should the purchaser desire to take advantage of the instalment system, he ca? 
obtain the complete Book on payment of @ deposit of 7s. (Cléth), 13s. (Ha'f 
Moroeco), or 248. (Full Morocco) ; and must then complete the transaction by 
five monthly payments of 7s., 10s., or 12s. respectively, the first of which becomés 
due on receipt of the book. 


Loypon : NOVELLO anp COMPANY, Limi1tep. 





MESSRS. DUCKWORTH and CO. have just pub- 
lished Mr. LESLIE STEPHEN’S New Book, 


THE ENGLISH UTILITARIANS. 


Demy Svo, 3 vols., 30s. net. 








With Photogravure Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE VISITS OF 
ELIZABETH. 


By ELINOR GLYN. 


VILLA’ RUBEIN. By Jouy Sissons. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
E. H. COOPER'S NEW NOVEL. 


THE MONK WINS. 


By E. H. COOPER. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 
Sweaier.—“He has an attractive style, full of pleasant aphorisms and sparkling 
with anecdote, appropriately introduced and neatly turned.- His characters are 
{ull- blooded, vigorous creations. 
NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


WYEMARKE AND THE 
MOUNTAIN FAIRIES. 


BYE. H COOPER. Illustrated by “WYEMARKE” and G, P.JACOMB-HOOD. 
Crown 4to, 3s. 6d. net. 


ALSO A CHEAP EDITION OF THE COMPANION VOLUME. 


WYEMARKE AND THE 
SEA FAIRIES. 


Illustrated by DUDLEY HARDY. 3s. 6d. net. 


PROBLEMS OF EVOLUTION. 


By F. W. HEADLEY. With 14 Illustrations, demy 8ro, 8s. net. 
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C. A. PEARSON’S NEW BOOKS. 


WOOINGS AND WEDDINGS 
IN MANY GLIMES. 


By LOUISE JORDAN MILN, 
Author of * When We Were Strolling Players in the East,”. &o, 


—— 








With 48 Full-page Illustrations, demy Svo, price 16s. 
FIRST REVIEWS. 

““A most attractive and sumptuously got-up volume, brightly 
written, and enriched with numerous photographs....A charming 
gift-book for the coming Christmas season.’’—Daily News. . 

‘*Full of charm as of information, and is plentifully and beauti- 
fully illustrated from photographs,’”—<cots man. 

*“*In ‘Wooings and Weddings in Many Lands’ Mrs. L. J. Milr 
pleasantly and cleverly describes matters of world-wide interest.’ 

~Extract from leading article in the Standard. 

**A beautiful volume and an interesting work on an interesting 
subject.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“A collection of brilliant essays on a universally popular subject.* 
—Morning Post. 


NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS OF 


TO DAY. By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL, Ph.D., Author of “Pawnes 

= . Hero Stories and Folk Tales,” &c. Illustrated with 55 Full- 
page Portraits of Living Indians, demy 4to, price £1 Is. net. 

“We cannot be sufficiently grateful to Mr. Grinnell for having 

decided to publish his book....a real contribution to ethnography.” 

—Daily Chronicle, 


IN THE DAYS OF MY YOUTH. 


With an Introduction by T. P. O°;CONNOR, M.P., Containing the Autobio 
craphies of the Youth of Thirty-four Famous Men and Women. Fully Illus 
trated, with gilt top, deckle-edge paper, square crown 870, price 7s. 6d. 

SIX OF THE THIRTY-FOUR AUTOBIOGRAPHIES ARE OF 
EARL OF HOPETOUN. SIRARTHUR SULLIVAN. DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
EDNA MAY. JUSTIN McCARTHY. HIRAM MAXIM, 

* Cannot fail to provide plentiful entertainment.”—Daily Mat’. 
“Interesting throughout.’”’—Punech. 


Messrs. Pearson have just published « thrill- 
tag Romance hy Fred M. White, eviitlied 
THE WHITE BATTALIONS, price 65. 


SECOND LARGE EDITION. 


THE NOVEL OF THE SEASON. 


THE CONSCIENCE OF CORALIE. 


By F. FRANKFORT MOORE. Price 6s. 
« A bright and rattling story, full of fun and epigram.”—Athenaum. 
“Extremely amusing.”—Spectator. 
“For raciness, sparkle, and interest would be hard to equal......No 
summary could give anything like an adequate conception of the 
wealth of good things in the book. The reader enjoys every page, 
and regrets at the 466th that it is the last.”—Svotsman. 
“Very witty and amusing.”—Academy. 
“Never before has Mr. Moore produced a novel so full of charm 
humour, and interest.”’"— Manchester Courier. 





New and Notable 6s. Novels. 


JOAN BROTHERHOOD. 
A SUBURBAN VENDETTA, Jom x. Levs. 
BRAND 3: BROAD ARROW, “sor crirritus. 
THE PLUNDER SHIP. HEADON HILL. 
SPELL OF THE SNOW. 
SHADOWS ‘tie’ THAMES. 
GOD’S LAD.. 


WOMAN OF DEATH.  s. GUY BOOTHBY. 
THE PHANTOM ARMY. 3s. 64. MAX PEMBERTON, 


BERNARD CAPES. 


C. GUISE MITFORD. 
EDWARD NOBLE. 
PAUL CUSHING. 





‘2 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C, 


Lonpon: C. ARTHUR PEARSON, LiwirTzp, 
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MESSRS, WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ LIST 


LADY MARTIN’S LIFE. 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


HELENA FAUCIT (LADY MARTIN). 


By Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B., K.C.V.0. 
With 5 Photogravure Plates, 
demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 








ON DECEMBER 6th WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


THE ENGLISHMAN IN CHINA 
IN THE VICTORIAN ERA. 


AS ILLUSTRATED IN THE CAREER OF SIR RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, 
K.C.B., D.C.L., many years Consul and Minister in China and Japan. 


By ALEXANDER MICHIE, Author of 
“The Siberian Overland Route,’ “Missionaries in China,” &c. 


With numerous Illustrations, Portraits, and Maps, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, 38s. net. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES, 


LORD ROSSLYN'S 
TWICE CAPTURED. 


With 60 Illustrations, post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
“A story that holds attention from the first word to thelast.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“An unpretentious but exceedingly interesting record.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


JOSEPH CONRAD’S NEW STORY. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


LORD JIM: a Tale. 


By JOSEPH CONRAD. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 
LORD JIM.—‘“ Clever as Mr. Joseph Conrad’s work has always been, he has 
written nothing so good.” —Atheng@um. 
LORD JIM.—“. strong, sincere, and reticent piece of work, a human document 
f ever there was one.”—Daily Chronicle. 
LORD JIM.—* The best which Mr. Conrad has yet done.”—Daily Mail. 


LORD JIM.—“ A notable book. From first to last it is of thrilling interest.” 
—Ncotsinan. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DON AND THE UNDERGRADUATE.” 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


A SCHOLAR OF HIS COLLEGE. By 
W. E. W. COLLINS. Crown 8vo, 6%. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE CINQUE PORTS: a Historical and 


Descriptive Record. By I. MAboxX HUEFFER. With 14 Photogravure 


Plates and 19 Page and Text Illustrations from Drawings by William Hyde. 
Handsomely bound in art canvas, with Special Design by Mr. Hyde, royal ito, 
£3 8s. net. 


“Mr. Hueffer has chosen a theme of singular interest, and has treated it in 
an original and admirable manner....The illustrations by Mr. Hyde are a feature 
of the book which add most materially to its beauty and value.”—Scotsman. 


OUR HOUSE OF COMMONS: its Realities 


and Romance. By ALFRED KINNEAR, Author of “To Modder River with 
Methuen,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 

‘Tf any one wishes to gain some insight into the House of Commons as it really 
is, I would advise him to read ‘Our House of Commons,’ by Mr. Alfred Kinnear. 
.,..1 do not think that I ever came across 4 book which gives a better notion of 
the inner life of St. Stephen’s."—Truth. 


A HISTORY OF RHODESIA. Compiled from 


Official Sources. By HOWARD HENSMAN. With a Map, crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ A timely book....Succinctly and impartially told....A praiseworthy piecs of 
work.’—Daily Mail. 
** Deserves high commendation....The book contains exactly the kind of in- 
formution the reading public would like to possess.” —Daily News, 
MEMORIAL EDITION OF G, W. STEEVENS’ WORKS.—NEW VOL. 


THE LAND OF THE DOLLAR. By G. W. 


STEEVENS, Author of “ With Kitchener to Khartum,” &c. Fourth Edition, 
crown 8Vvo, 68. 
“New York has probably never been more lightly and cleverly sketched.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 





GEORGE ELIOT. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. Standard Edition, 


in 21 vols., handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, £2 12s. 6d. Also to be had 
bound in half brown calf, gilt top; half blue and green polished morocco, gilt 
top; and half brown polished morocco, panelled back. 


’ rT 
GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. New Issue of 
Popular Edition. 

ADAM BEDE, 3s. 6d.—MILL ON THE FLOsS, 3s. 6d.—ROMOLA, 3s. 64d.—FELIS 
HOLT, 38. 6d.—SILAS MARNER, 28. 6d.—SCENES FROM CLERICAL LIFE, 3s. 
MIDDLEMARCH, ‘s. 6d.—DANIEL DERONDA, és. 6d.—GEORGE ELIOT'S LIFE, 7s. 60. 

*,* Also to be had, 9 vols. in 8, bound in half calf, gilt top. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & COS Ls 


NEW VOLUME OF HUNTER’S INDIA, 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. 
By Sir WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, KCSI, MA, Ip 


Volume II., To the Union of the Old and New Compani 
ss Earl of Godolphin’s Award, 1708. 8vo, 16s. er 


A NEW EDITION OF MN. FROUDE'’S LECTURES ON soutH AFRICA, 


TWO LECTURES ON SOUTH AFRICA, 


Delivered before the Philosophical Institute, Edinburgh 
January 6th and 9th, 1880. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 


NEW EDITION. WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY MARGARET FROUDE 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net, 


THE BARONESS DE BODE, 1775-1909 


The Strange Experiences of an English Lady durin 
French Revolution, ¥ g the 


By WILLIAM 8S. CHILDE-PEMBERTON, 

* With 4 Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations, 8v0, 12s, 6d. net, 

“ This isa volume in which Thackeray would have delighted as Presenting in. 
teresting side-lights on the manners and customs of a past time. In this case the 
period is that of the French Revolution, while the pen-and-ink painter was ap 
Englishwoman of good family.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE SOURCES AND LITERATURE 
OF ENGLISH HISTORY, 


From the Earliest Times to about 1485. 
By CHARLES GROSS, Ph.D., Harvard University, 
8vo, 18s. net. [On Monday nex, 


HOW THE GARDEN GREW. 
By MAUD MARYON. 


With 4 Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [On Monday next, 


STRAY THOUGHTS ON CHARACTER, 
By LUCY H. M. SOULSBY, : 
Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
CONTENTS :—Sweetness and Strength—Happiness—Girls and their Money— 
Self-Control—Some Thoughts on the Education of Girls—An Ideal Woman—Our 
Duty to our Neighbour—The Slough of Despond—Self-Education ~ Moral 


Thoughtfulness, ; 
An Alliterative Poem of the Fourteenth Century. From the Lincoln 
MS., written by Robert of Thornton. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary by MARY MACLEOD 
BANKS. 
Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE WOOD BEYOND THE WORLD: 


A Prose Romance. 
By WILLIAM MORRIS. 
Crown 8yo, 6s, net. 
*,* This book has been transferred from Messrs. Lawrence and Bullen ta 
Messrs. Longmans and Co. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 


ONE OF OURSELVES. 


By Mrs. L. B. WALFORD, 
Author of “Mr. Smith,” “Lady Marget,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 


MY LADY OF ORANGE, 
by Mr. H. C. BAILEY, is commenced in the December Issue of LONGMANS 
MAGAZINE. It deals with the period of the Duke of Alva’s Wars in te 
Netherlands. 


’ 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
DECEMBER, 1900. 6d. 

My LAbYy OF ORANGE; an Historical | A TRANSPORT CRUISE TO THE Carl 
Romance. By H.C. Bailey. Chaps, 1-4, IN 1795. By Mrs. Ord Marshall. 
RHYME. By Frank Ritchie. IN THE NAME OF A Woma’. By Arthur 
THE WOMEN OF THE SALons. IV.; W. Marchmont, Author of “By Right 

Madame Geoffrin. ByS.G.Tallentyre. | of Sword,” &c. (Concluded,) 
“IN THE EXECUTION OF HIS Duty.”| AT THR SIGN OF THE SHIP. By 
By Harold Bindloss. Andrew Lang. 











LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


THE WITCHERY OF BOOKS. 


By J. F. Crump. Crown 8vo, 3s.. Gd. net. 
SIMPKIN and CO., London. 
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Encyclopedia Britannica 
‘<THE TIMES” REPRINT 


Ix the Ninth Edition of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” the Editors intended to embrace all 
knowledge. The work contains 22,000 pages, 338 Full-page Plates, 671 Maps and Plans, and 
more than 9,000 other Illustrations, many of them in Colour. The information contained in the 
work is concise and brilliantly handled, as well as full and universal, so that the work might be 
at once a book of reference and a collection of exhaustive and brilliant treatises. It interests and 
‘aforms the gencral reader, and at the same time satisfies the specialist in any branch. Even those 
who know the book well, and are accustomed to the brilliance and the thorough grasp which 
characterise its articles (they number 16,400), are always freshly astonished when they are re- 
minded of the world-wide celebrity of the 1,100 contributors. Lord Kelvin, Sir Robert Ball, 
Lord Rayleigh, Sir William Crookes, Sir Archibald Geikie, Sir Norman Lockyer, Professor 
Dewar, Prof. E. Ray Lankester, Sir Frederick Abel, in Science ; A. C. Swinburne, Sir Richard 
Jebb, Sir George Macfarren, Andrew Lang, Austin Dobson, William Morris, John Morley, 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, Sir George Reid, W. E. Henley, George Cable, Matthew Arnold, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, in Music, Arts, and Letters; such names are not only names for to- 
day, the words of such writers will always carry with them an authority which no mere expert, 
however weli informed, could claim for his. 


THE OFFER 


1. You send in five shillings, and at once receive the twenty-five volumes of Zhe Times 
Reprint of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 





2, When the work is at your elbow, giving daily answers to the questions of the day, you 
continue payment in monthly instalments of only twelve shillings. 


3. The aggregate of all the payments is less than half the price which the original pub- 
lishers, Messrs. A. & C. Black, asked in a lump sum. 


4. You will perhaps not believe our fourth condition, but if you do not you may regret your 
scepticism. The number of sets of the work at the disposal of the Daz/y Maz, and the period 
during which they may be sold, are strictly limited by the terms of the agreement with Zhe 
Times ; and at the present rate of sale the volumes will be gone before the period of the sale is 
over. Unless you send an order now, the chance will be lost, and you will no longer be able to 
get the work on these terms. 


LONDON 








BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET 
“DAILY MAIL” OFFICE 
(‘‘Encyclopedia”” Department), 4 Harms- 
worth Buildings, Tallis Street, E.C. 


NEAR THE BANK 
Messrs. Cramer & Co., Ltd., Pianoforte 
Dealers, 46-40 Moorgate Street, E.C. 


MANCHESTER—Messrs. Forsyth Brothers, 
126 & 128 Deansgate, 

CARDIFF—Messrs. William Dawson & Sons, 
Ltd., Hayes Buildings, Working Street. 

EXETER—Messrs. William Dawson & Sons, 
Ltd., 22 Gandy Street. 

LEICESTER—Messrs. William Dawson & Sons, 
Ltd., 78 Halford Street. 


TO SEE THE VOLUMES, 


the Bindings, and the Bookcase, all you 
have to do is to call at one of the above 
offices which have been opened for this 
special purpose, where we will gladly 
sive you the fullest information, 


IF YOU CANNOT CALL, 


Send in this Inquiry Form, or a Post- 
fay a, asking for Prospectus and detazls 
oY the offer. In this Prospectus the 
_Emyclopedia Britannica” ts faith- 
filly described. We do not use extra- 
*agant praise; you will find the books 
a we describe—more than you 
ex, ect, 


WEST END 


Messrs, Cramer & Co., Ltd., Pianoforte 
Dealers, 207 & 209 Regent Street, W. 


NEAR CHARING CROSS 


Messrs. William Dawson & Sons, Ltd., 
23 Northumberland Avenue. 


PROVINCES 


CLASGOW—The ‘‘ Glasgow Herald” Office, 
Buchanan Street. Open every day till 
8 o’clock. 


EDINBURGH—The “ Glasgow Herald” Branch 
Ottice, St. Giles Street. 
ALSO AT 
Messrs. Methven, Simpson, & Co., 83 
Princes Street, 


NEAR MARK LANE 
Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode, 101 
Leadenhall Street. 


NEAR CANNON STREET STATION 


Messrs. William Dawson & Sons, Ltd. 
121 Cannon Street, E.C. 


GREENOGK—The “‘ Glasgow Herald” Branch 
Office, Cathcart Street. 


DUNDEE— Messrs. Methven, Simpson, & Co., 
122 Nethergate. 
Specimen Volumes may also be seen at the 


PAISLEY Office of the ‘‘ Glasgow Herald,” 
3 County Place. 


The “Daily Mail” 


#@B" Please address to the “ENCYCLOPEDIA” DEPARTMENT, 
4 HARMSWORTH BUILDINGS, TALLIS STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


INQUIRY FORM 
Please send me the Illustrated Prospectus of the “ En- 
cyclopedia Britannica,” order form, and full details of the 
“ Darty Max” offer, and provisionally reserve me a set of 


the Volumes. 


[Name]... 


SP. 64. 


[ Address]......00 seseeeeeeereneens 


OO eee ee rte nee eeeee 


This Inquiry 
Form can be sent 
in an open enve- 
Tope with only a 
haljfpenny stamp. 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee ee eee eee eee eee) 


PPO POO me emer P eee eee eee eeeeeeeene 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKs 


PARAARARAAFARAAAAAARAARAALAAAAARAAAAAAY 


Lllustvated Christmas List post-free on application. 





NOW READY.—Crown Folio, with Binding designed by Laurence Housman, £5 5s. net. 


ANTHONY VAN. DYCK. 


A HISTORICAL STUDY OF HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 
By LIONEL CUST, F\S.A., 


Director of the National Portrait Gallery, London, Hon. Member of the Royal Academy of Fine Arts at Antwerp, Chevalier of the Order of Leopold, 


with 61 Photogravure Plates and 20 Collotype and other Reproductions from Tas 


sly printed at the Chiswick Press on English Hand-made Paper, 
eye 4 and Etchings. 


1Ug8 
The recent Exhibitions at Antwerp and Burlington House not only revealed the fact that the life of Van Dyck was but imperfectly known and understood, b 
also by gathering together pictures from all parts of Europe, made a critical comparison of them possible for the first time. Of these facilities Mr. Cust who has 
for many years made a study of the subject, has taken full advantage, and has produced a new and interesting revision of the painter's life. No pains have been 8h ; 
yn the part of the Publishers, to give to what ought to become the standard work on Van Dyck, the most perfect setting of which fine printing and good illustraticy 


sre capable. 





2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. net. Small post &vo, 3s. 6d. ; 


MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE | THE LETTERS of THOMAS GRAY 


Including the Correspondence of Gray and Mason. Edited, wit! 
duction and Notes, by Duncay C. Tovey, Editor of “Gray and his Fe 


COVENTRY P ATMORE. eee (Bohn's Standard Library, 


Compiled and Edited by BASIL CHAMPNEYS. Fcap. 8vo, 28. 6d. net. ; 


With numerous Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations in Collotype, &c. A SOLDIER IN CHRIST’S ARMY 
. 


“Mr. Champneys has produced a very careful and in many ways a very attrac- i 
tive picture of one of the most original Englishmen of his time, and one of the An Explanation of Confirmation and the Catechism for Public School Boyx 
sincerest poets, ”"—- Times. By A. C, CHAMPNEYS, M.A., formerly a House-Master at Marlborough College, 











Imperial 8vo, 28s. net. 
Small 4to, 12s. 6d. net. 


FRENCH ARCHITECTS 
AND SCULPTORS | "36 ANGEDIOO AND HIS ART. 


OF THE XVIIIth CENTURY. By Lady DILKE, Author of “The: Re- Adelaide. With 4 Photogravure Plates and 69 Half-tone Reproductions in. 
naissance of France,’ &c. With 20 Photogravure Plates and 29 Half-tone Re- cluding all the Artist’s most important works, F 

productions: Also a Limited’ Large-Paper Edition, with additional Illustra- 
tions, fcap. folio, £2 2s. net. 





caer ese SSee ar Large post Sro, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE BOOK OF SUN DIALS. /FREDERIC, LORD LEIGHTON, 


Originally Compiled by the late Mrs. ALFRED GATTY. Revised and greatly from Leighton’s Pictures, including 2 Photegravure Plates, 
Enlarged by H. K. F. EDEN and ELEANOR LLOYD. With Chapters on Port- 

able Dials by LEw1s Evans, F.S.A., aud on Dial Construction by WIGHAM 
RICHARDSON. Entirely New Edition (the Fourth). With 200 Illustrations. Post &vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


“ Charming as was the originai work, this last edition, by reason of its complete- LEADING DOCUMEN TS 


ness, is even more delightful.”"—S¢. James's Gazette. 
POEMS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE.) pee xin Qe NGHISH HISTORY. 








Illustrated and Decorated by W. HEATH ROBINSON. With an Introduction Ribliography of Suurces. By GUY CARLETON LEE, Pb.D., of Johns Hopkins 
by H. NOEL WILLIAMS. Fost Syo, 63. Also a few copies on Japanese Vellum, University. Ret De 
demy Svo, 21s. net. (Endymion Series. i 

“The illustrations of Mr. W. Heath Robinson are worth more than the price of Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 


the book. He is an artist who has evidently an tutense sympathy posse his 
auchor; and there are bala dozen plcures which mirror witheerrusing accu’ | ROUBN—THE CATHEDRAL 
ghoul-haunted imagining. Mr. Robinson is to be congratuiated on his remark- AND OTHER CHURCHES. 


able achievement.” —Sketc/. 
CHR ay ee ee By the Rev. T. PERKINS, M.A., Rector of Turnworth, Dorset. With 50 Tus. 
Medium Sro, 12s. net. trations, chiefly from Photographs by the Author. 
LINE AND FORM [Bell's Continenta! Churches, 
es 
By WALTER CRANE. With 157 Illustrations. Crown 8y0, 16. 6d. 


“Jf I may be pardoned the comparative method of criticism—which, by the 
way.is never satisfying—I would say that this little book will give a more W 
thorough knowledge of drawing and design to the intelligent young person than ORCESTER CATHEDRAL. 
al] the writings of Ruskin put together.”— Lal! Mal! Gazette. By E. F. STRANGE. With 55 Ulustrations, (Bell's Cathedra! Series, 








BEL US H AN DBOO KS OF THE 
GREAT MASTERS IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 


Edited by Dr. G. C. WILLIAMSON, 
NEW VOLUMES.—With 49 Illustrations, small post 8ro, cloth, gilt top, 5s. met each. 
PERUGINO. By G. C. Wituramsoy, Litt.D. DELLA ROBBIA. By Marchesa Burvamacei. 
SODOMA. By Contessa Privui-Boy. GIORGIONE. By Hersert Cook, M.A. 


Full Prospectus of Scries posi-free on Application. 


HANDBOOKS TO THE GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS.; BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY 


Crown &vo, Tllustrated, 3s. 6d. net each. NEW VOLUMES. 


CHARTERHOUSE. By A. H. Top, M.A., Assistant-} CARLYLE’S SARTOR RESARTUS. 


Master at Charterhouee. «RB : MA. Ase M With Illustrations by Edmund J. Sullivan. New and Cheaper Issue, 5s. 
> . C. Brapsy, M.A., Assistant-Master 
RUGBY. By i MLA, HAMPTON COURT. A 
Sy: A Short History of the Manor and Palace. By ERNEST Law, B.A. New and 


ETON. By A. Ciutron-Brock, New College, Oxford. Cheaper Issue, ds. 





[December 3rd. 











London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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